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FEBRUARY 1, 1881. 


MISS MORTIMER. 
keke > By W. F. Water. 


lee HE bills proclaim her an Amazon Queen in 
the sort of “ fakement” to which Bowker, 
lessee and manager, finds his Millchester 
audience of bloated cotton swells, used- 
up “hands,” and heavy Dragoons, can 
most promptly and profitably be got to 
“tumble.” 

Penthesilea’s golden hair shimmers 
under her helmet with metallic reflections 
of its own. She has a sort of cream-laid 
complexion, which a blush would have 
seemed to blister, but which stage-paint 
makes to bloom provocative. Seen even 
at close quarters, the sharp contrasts of 
red and white on cheek and chin, the gray eyes pencilled into dark, the 
over-ripened under-lip—all this rather enhances than otherwise the 
strong, though quite unesthetic, attraction her face has for men. 

A supple glittering cuirass moulds like a corset the lithe exuberance of 
her form; exiguous folds of tawny leopard’s skin drape her from one 
shoulder ; and then pink silk and buskin boots “end admirably all.” 

The great glass in the green-room reflects this full-length for a moment 
or two, till, with a slow smile and a little nod of approval, she turns 
away at the shrill summons of the call-boy : 

“ Miss Mortimer, please !” 

Outside the green-room someone lurks about, expectant of her—a 
stunted Caliban in a grimy jacket and paper cap, whose countenance 
exhibits an uncouth arrangement of the objectionable passions in dirt and 
white. 

Caliban shambles away to the door which opens on to the stage, and 
holds it back for her to enter. Her gloved hand gives him a sort of pat. 
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‘Thank you, Ned,” she says as she passes through. 

She has given him, as it were, his nightly dram. Dram! where is 
the gin that would fill him with this fire? Fora touch of her hand she 
might have his life, or what other man’s life she chose to ask for. The 
dram working in him, he lurks about the wing, watching her. To the 
elash of cymbals and the clatter of drums she enters—incedit regina— 
superb, splendid. She is the rage at Millchester; she has “ bit ’em,” as 
Bowker has it. 

Symptoms of the rage are strongest, as usual, in the great stage-box 
occupied in force by a detachment from the barracks. Penthesilea’s 
glance goes straight at one man in this box—a man fair to see, who 
stands, a head above his fellows, in the background, silent and making 
no sign. His white teeth shine out though at her now under his reddish 
moustache, and the cold blue of his eyes warms up sufficiently to satisfy 
her no doubt, for she smiles again as she takes up her part. 

Caliban, in the wing, has “ spotted” this little byplay—not for the 
first time. By-and-by, when the can is passed round his gang, one of 
-them, I fear, drinks damnation under his breath .tom-certain captain of 
Dragoons—not for the first time either. 

* * + 


** Good-evening, Captain Harford.” 

He has come lounging into the green-room, as is his«wont, during’ the 
wait. 

She might be in her street-dress, and holding out her hand to him in 
* the street, such profound unconsciousness is there always:in her tone of 
being that temptation to him in her stage-dress.which «she is, and means 
to be. And this unconsciousness is only anotherdrritant. .And,.at last, 
this cool hand is brought to declare himself. 

He produces something which his experience has ‘taught him:may 
materially assist his declaration. It is a shagreen-case, which, opened, 
discloses a diamond bracelet. 

She makes a little movement, cat-like—woman-like—as though to 
pounce upon it. 

“ Just so,” thinks the captain. 

But it is not just so. She checks that little movement in time, and 
it is the back of her hand which touches the captain’s offering. She wants 
a good deal more from him than a diamond bracelet. 

“No, thank you, Captain Harford. There are plenty of men in 
Millchester to give me that sort of thing——” 

“ Of course,” he agrees unpleasantly. 

“Tf I chose to wear it ; but, you see, I don’t.” : 

Between the tip of her glove and her shoulder-strap there is certainly 
nothing whatever on either of the grand arms she holds out to him. 

Now he has noticed this absence of votive offerings already ; and it 
has somehow flattered his vanity very much—as it was intended, perhaps, 
to do. 

“TI thought though,” he says, mollified, “that you'd let me give you 
something.” 


* * * 
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“So you shall. Youshall give me something worth having—that 
flower.” 

He stares at her. 

“Sentimental?” he wonders. ‘ By Jove!” 

“And you shall keep that bracelet for me.” 

“ Till when?” 

“We'll talk about that to-morrow. Here, fasten this thing again for 
me. Quick! . I must go!” 

And she goes with the scarlet flower out of his button-hole set between 
the clasps of her cuirass. 

The cool hand quits the green-room, feverish. 

‘What the devil is she driving at?” he speculates, as he makes his 
way back to the little private door which gives access to the box-corridor 
from the stage. Up aloft in the flies, Caliban, watching him, wonders, 
if he were, by accident, to let fall the handle he holds, whether it would 
be quite heavy enough to kill the captain. 

* * * * * * 

To-morrow comes; and she comes along the quiet road, her hair 
shimmering now under a felt hat, and the cuirass and the rest replaced 
by an ulster and a home-spun skirt ; and he walks beside her with his 
horse’s bridle over his arm ; and the dénouement comes also. 

“The reason,” she says quietly, ‘“‘ why I don’t take diamond bracelets 
from other men is because I care—for you.” 

‘‘ Virtuous tack ?” the captain marvels, whilst he squeezes her hand, 
and makes a mumbling indicative of rapture. 

“But you wouldn’t take mine,” he reminds her presently. 

“Because I don’t know how much you care for me.” 

“*Scruples? Delicacy?” he marvels again. “ What the devil is she 
driving at?” 

How much he cares for her? He swears, hotly enough, that he 
cares more for her than for anything or anybody besides. 

‘Will you marry me, Captain Harford?” 

This is the dénouement, is it? This is what she is driving at. It is 
as much as he can do not tq whistle. Marry her? What does she take 
him for? What does she suppose he takes her for? 

“Well?” she asks, 

He commences to explain that there are reasons why —— 

“Why you can only care for me more than for anything or any- 
body besides? Very well. Then there are reasons why you and I had 
better say good-bye.” 

All his arguments fail to demonstrate the non-existence, in fact, of 
any such reasons, He is fain to admit at last that she means what she 
says, when he finds himself held steadily, coldly at arm’s length, with 
never a chance of breaking down this woman’s guard. 

And he cannot, as after a fashion he has tried to do, get away from 
this woman—from the thoughts of her and his temptation; he cannot 
just let her slide, and leave the regiment, and conciliate the old man, and 
marry Claire Foulis, and cultivate his cabbages and the home affections, 
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according to the programme. The programme has small attractions for 
him ; he is possessed by this Mortimer woman—“ bit,” as Bowker puts it 
—and at last he gets half wild and fit to do queer things. 

Miss Mortimer in this business is, of course, only playing the cards 
it has pleased Providence to deal her in the way she thinks most calcu- 
lated to win her game. And her game most decidedly is to marry 
this Harford. She likes him as well as any man she has ever seen. He 
is handsome, and a gentleman, and a captain, she sums up. And he will 
be Sir Rannicar Harford by-and-by, and she would be my lady. Of 
course he didn’t jump at marrying her when she asked him ; she couldn’t 
expect he would. But he will come to it after awhile, she thinks ; and 
if he doesn’t, why there’s no harm done. 

Only, when she has worked him into a fit state to do queer things, 
she fancies he is fit to do the thing she has asked him; and so negotia- 
tions are reopened. 

He explains his position ; how much the old man has in his power; 
the other, and very decided, opinion he entertains as to his heir’s matri- 
monial arrangements ; the row there would be if he were ever to know of 
this arrangement. And so forth. 

Now the Mortimer is aware that she is playing for very high stakes, 
and that she must not be too particular. So eventually she agrees to 
London and the civil ceremony. 

They are to go up by a morning train, and come back, married, in the 
afternoon. She is to play as usual that evening, and nobody is to be a 
whit the wiser. Details she does not ask about much. But one thing 
she does ask him. 

“You mean straight ?” 

Of course he does. 

“Upon your word of honour as a gentleman ? ” 

Upon his word of honour as a gentleman. If she had ever had a 
a doubt, she has none after this. She still retains a superstitious belief 
in that formula. 

But one night Bowker, with strong language only just off his tongue, 
has to come on, and, in his most conciliatory tones, announce that, owing 
to sudden and serious indisposition, Miss Mortimer will be unable to 
appear. 

* * * * * * 

These are not the days for belief; superstitious or otherwise, in any 
formula. 

His word of honour as a gentleman ! 

She lashes him with this as a woman will, in these cases; and he 
stands it as a man must. 

Will she listen to him? he asks, when he thinks he has stood about 
enough. But the old special pleading avails nothing with her. She 
keeps to the point. 

Will he keep his word ? 

He will do anything and everything she asks him. 
Will he keep his word ? 
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Anything and everything she asks him—but that, he has to explain 
with all soothing circumlocution. 

Her gray eyes are hard on him as flints ; her small sharp teeth show, 
set ; her cream-laid complexion turns a shade or two paler. It is perhaps 
as well there is no more lethal weapon under her hand than an hotel 
table-knife. 

Having, however,-no dagger to use but the daggers of speech and 
look, and recognising at once the uselessness of weapons like these, she 
turns from him without another word, and leaves the room. 

She is back again directly in her hat and ulster; and she is going. 
This is rather startling. 

“Going?” he repeats. ‘“ Nonsense.” 

“You thought I would stay here after this?” 

He certainly had thought so. 

“T wouldn’t stay here now to be your wife. . . . Ah! don’t touch 
me. .. . Keep away. . . . You'll come with me? If you come a step 
ll call out to the first man I meet who you are and what you have done.” 

And he sees that she actually would put this remarkable threat into 
execution ; and he appreciates the hideous esclandre that would follow. 

“ As you please,” he says at last, shrugging his shoulders, biting his 
moustache, and glowering at her. “If you really prefer to go, and to 
go alone, why, I suppose you must. Only, hang it! I don’t know that 
I’m going to give you up altogether like this.” 

“Leave me alone, if you are wise, Captain Harford, after to-day. 
If you ever come near me again, I won’t answer for your life.” 

She looks dangerous enough as she leaves him with this warning ; 
but to him it only means that-she is a very angry woman. Justifiably 
angry, no doubt. He grants, d part lui, that he deserves to be knifed or 
shot for what he has done, if it were the fashion to knife or shoot men 
for this sort of thing ; but then, it isn’t. Still, being gone, he had better 
let her go. What is the good of an esclandre? 

But she leaves in his heart behind her, rage, mortification, vicious 
vindictiveness—all exacerbated by the sting of a certain sense of shame 
which he has never felt before. 

* * * * * * 

The whirligig that brings about revenges goes on much as usual. 

There being nothing else for it, he has adopted the main items of the 
programme which has such small attractions for him. That is to say, he 
has left the regiment, he has conciliated the old man—and buried him 
into the bargain—and he has married Claire Foulis, As a cultivator of 
cabbages and the home affections he does not seem likely to excel. He 
has evinced no symptoms of settling down yet; and when, one dismal 
December afternoon, Sir Rannicar—he is Sir Rannicar now—and Lady 
Harford arrive, after a long sojourn abroad, at Robbin’s Hotel, my lady, 
still fond, and always rather foolish, sea-sick to-day and heart-sick these 
many days, finding herself once more left to dine alone, collapses suddenly 
behind the soup-tureen in the sight of a scandalised waiter, and is borne 
off by her maid to tea and tears in her bedroom. 
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The Mortimer reads this arrival amongst the rest in “The Mirror” 
next day, as she sits in the pretty little morning-room of the pretty little 
house, to which the success which invariably attends talent such as hers. 
has entitled her by now. And, as she reads, that same expression which 
Captain Harford saw on her face last, comes on it again. 

It passes from it swift as a breath passes from a polished blade at the- 
sound of a knock and ring at her street-door. Her face shines again for 
him who, young, bright, blushing, eager, comes, in a couple of his long 
strides, from the hall-door into her presence, with a bouquet in his 
hand that has cost him a “fiver,” and an artless excuse on his lips for 
coming so early, the enunciation whereof costs him considerably more. 

The fact is, though, that it is such a lovely morning that he thought 
Miss Mortimer might like to ride, and—and. She will? How jolly ! 
And he has told them to bring round the mare. And he has brought 
this bouquet. And the bouquet is charming; and Mr. Carbery is very 
kind ; and she will go and dress. Anon they ride away together in the 
sunshine ; and the first man almost they meet is Sir Rannicar Harford, 
who takes off his hat and nods a rather insolent salute. 

Sir Rannicar has heard all about Miss Mortimer at the Club the 
previous evening. How, having recovered from her severe indisposition 
and reappeared in Millchester, she has “ bitten” various other provincial 
audiences ; how, the fame of her having reached the metropolis, she has 
become the bright particular star of the Royal Philander ‘Theatre, and 
“bitten” all London also. And how this rich young Australian, 
Carbery, has suffered so severely from the effects of the bite that it is 
currently reported he is going to marry Miss Mortimer. 

“Marry her!” sneers Sir Rannicar, who has le vin mauvais as a 
rile. “ Regular mania that woman has about marriage.” 

Harford had known her at Millchester, hadn’t he ? 

“Oh yes,” laughs Sir Rannicar; “I knew her there well enough, 
But,” he breaks off abruptly, “ hasn’t the young fool got anybody to look 
after him, and put a stop to this business?” 

The general impression is, however, that Carbery is by no means a fool, 
and quite able to take care of himself. If he marries Miss Mortimer, 
it will be & bon escient. He knows all about her. 

“ Does he?” Sir Rannicar sneers again. 

And he believes she’s all right. 

**Of course he does,” the other laughs. 

And who says she is not? There have been lots of fellows after 
her; but nobody can say she’s gone anything but straight. 

“Sure of that?” Sir Rannicar inquires. 

Well, he knew her at Millehester; can he say anything? Never 
mind. Will he say it to Carbery? Why not? Here is Carbery. 

The Australian comes into the smoking-room. He stands a couple 
of inches over Sir Rannicar, he weighs a couple of stone heavier, is half 
as big again round the chest, must have an arm like a blacksmith, and, it 
appears, a knack of using it. On the whole, when the two are made 
acquainted presently, Sir Rannicar does not say much. All that Carbery 
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hears is that Sir Rannicar had the pleasure of knowing Miss Mortimer 
when she was in the provinces. 

In the man who takes off his hat and nods that rather insolent 
salute, Carbery of course recognises Miss Mortimer’s soi-dlisant old 
acquaintance, and wonders why she does not. 

* Don’t you know that fellow?” he asks. 

Does he ‘know him? she asks herself. Know which man? she 
inquires aloud.. The man who took off his hat and nodded? She didn’t 
see him. Whoishe? Sir Rannicar Harford? Of course she knows 
him. Why, they are quite old friends. 

And she brings her mare round, and rides up to her old friend, and 
holds out her hand, and is so glad to see him with her lips, and so 
steadily fearless of him with her eyes, that she rather discomfits her 
enemy by this manifestation of pluck and aplomb, and rides away with 
the best of this bout. With that idea of hers confirmed, though, that her 
enemy does mean the mischief she wots of, and that she will never marry 
Frank Carbery, if Sir Rannicar Harford can prevent her. 

Now, she means to marry Carbery ; and therefore, if Sir Rannicar—— 
Ah ! the liar! the coward! Let him look to himself well, if he tries to 
do this thing ! 

* * o* * * * 

Lurking at the wing, as usual, one evening, a certain stunted Caliban, 
who has followed Miss Mortimer through the provinces up to London, 
sees the man he has been told to look for in the stalls, and drinks to an 
old toast of his again presently. 

Sir Rannicar has taken an early opportunity of coming to see his old 
friend in her new piece, which is of the old pattern—only “ more so.” 
Penthesilea that was, is the Anadyomene that now is, who rises from the 
fifteen-feet depths of the mezzanine through a sea of azure gauze, her 
yellow hair shimmering unbound upon her shining shoulders, and her 
magnificent self robed diaphanous in iridescent sea-foam. 

One of her audience thoroughly appreciates Anadyomene, and is less 
minded than ever to see her marry this Carbery. But he no longer feels 
called upon to put the dots on the i’s for this wild Australian, who might 
indeed do anything rather than thank him for it. Another feeling—not 
a good one, naturally—has got the better of his vicious vindictiveness for 
the time. 

She, with all her faculties keenly alive to the situation, perceives this, 
and laughs that silent inward laugh which never bodes good. She laughs 
because she knows she has got him again; that he has delivered himself 
into her hand ; that the dots will never be put upon the i’s at.all; and 
that she will be Mrs. Carbery. 

And so she leads him on, cleverly, coolly, Temorselesaly to. the. end. 
He is barely half an hour from it at last. 

That night he has come into the Philander green-room as usual, and 
she and he are alone there; and there, in a voice thick and husky with 
wine and passion, he tells this Anadyomene, who has maddened even 
him, what it is he means, He means she sha’n’t marry this Carbery. He 
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means she belongs to him, and that he never has given her up, and never 
will. 

“TI see,” she returns, keeping her eyes upon the ground lest he, drunk 
as he is, should chance read some irrepressible sign of her purpose there, 
and so escape her. “But if I'told you I meant to marry Mr. Carbery, 
when he asks me, all the same ?” 

“ Well—he wouldn’t ask you, Bel ; that’s all.” 

“You would tell him? You really would, upon your honour as a 
gentleman ?” ? 

“Upon my—— Eh?” he breaks ‘off, staring at her. “ I'd stop it 
anyhow.” 

“ Very well,” she says ; “then I must come to terms, I suppose.” 

He supposes she must too. 

“ What terms, Bel?” 

“ We'll discuss that presently—at supper, if you like.” 

Nothing he would like better. Then let him wait where he is till the 
piece is over, and she is dressed. Let him come round and knock at her 
dressing-room door in half anhour. By that time she will be ready. In 
halfan hour? All right. He will come. 

For a second her glance falls on him full and fell. He might have 
read his fate by this flash. But he reads nothing of that kind, and smiles 
back at her triumphant as she goes to finish her part. 

In the dim-lit narrow passage at the back of the scene yawns the 
mouth of a pit of Acheron. Caliban sits there with his lantern, to light 
her down. It is through this opening that Anadyomene has to descend 
to the mezzanine, thence to arise before the footlights. 

She touches her attendant with her hand, and says: “ Now, Ned.” 

The two descend. 

Caliban emerges again alone from the depths, and sets down his 
lantern to show the opening according to regulation. 

Half an hour passes, The piece is over, the audience dispersing, 
Someone comes along the dim-lit passage on his way—a way he has trod 
before to-night—to knock at Miss Mortimer’s dressing-room door. 
Caliban and his lantern disappear. 

Sir Rannicar comes on, intent upon that discussion of terms; gets 
halfway round ; and then—feels the flooring fail suddenly beneath his 
feet, and, with a cry and a curse and a clutching of the air, falls into 
the dark, and there lies crushed, senseless, bleeding! And then a grimy 
hand holds up a lantern, and Caliban’s face peers down over the top of 
the pit. 

* * * * * * 

Not dead when they get him out. A paralysed cripple, though, with 
a damaged brain, who never speaks coherent speech again. His wife 
nurses him. 

How he got down there no one understands. The opening was 
properly protected—Caliban proves that. 

“« And I warned him myself,” says Mrs. Carbery. 
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SIX DAYS IN NEW YORK. 


By Kyare BEttew. 


CAN hardly presume to think that in 
these days of rapid travelling, when it is 
a matter of little surprise that Mr. Irving 
should open a bazaar at Birmingham in 
the afternoon, and avenge his “Corsican 
Brother’s ” death the same evening at the 
Lyceum—that Mr. Toole should play in 
Hastings at 2.30 p.m., and London at 
8 pPM.—my recent rapid journey to 
New York and back can afford matter 
sufficient to attract the attention of more 
than my personal friends. However, it 
may be otherwise, and on the chance of 
this being so, I give my experiences 
during a six days’ sojourn in the city of 
New York. 

T believe I am what I have heard called 
a “creature of impulse.” To my mind 
this means a man who acts first and thinks afterwards. Be this as it may, 
my journey to New York was actuated by impulse, for on receipt of a 
telegram from Mr. Palmer, of the Union Square Theatre, in New York, I 
thought no more of the matter than to pack up my traps and start at 
once by the next outgoing steamer from Liverpool—the “ Arizona.” A 
word to intending visitors to America on the choice of ships. The 
“ Arizona” is at present the fastest merchantman afloat, and—I have 
many years’ sea experience to constitute an opinion of value on the 
subject—certainly one of the steadiest going vessels that ever put to sea. 
Anyone sailing by this magnificent ship will find Captain Murray a 
charming companion, and the “ Arizona” all that can be desired. She is 
better ventilated than the largest theatre in London would be, if its 
boards were occupied during a summer season by a tragedian as foreign 
to “ Hamlet” as “ Hamlet” was to him. 

We arrived in New York at four in the morning; my first view 
of the harbour and city being obtained as the light air drove the 
mists away to the southward, and left nothing but a bright cloudless 
sky above, and an atmosphere as clear as crystal. What did it look 
like? Well, like nothing else on earth I have ever seen. We steamed 
down a bay whose sides were moderately high land, apparently well 
wooded and sprinkled liberally with buildings, from the Italian villa to 
the grain-elevator style. The former you know; invert one of those 
square-sided Australian beef tins, and you have the latter. I have 
noticed in New York that the ornamental, except in the case of feminine 
attire, gives place to the useful. We landed, after passing through a 
maze of shipping, conspicuous amongst which was the ubiquitous steam 
ferry—the most hideous structure ever designed by human being, but, 
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they tell me, one of the most paying. New York being built on an island 
necessitates the presence of these steaming screaming abortions which, 
as they move swiftly here, there, and everywhere, with their beam-engines . 
high in air, and their white painted hulls, look like so many sections 
of small streets which, being crowded out, have taken to steam, and are 
moving away to another part of the world. There is nothing interesting 
in the landing-places of New York—they resemble most other quays; 
and the custom-house arrangements are much the same as-our own, only 
the survey is much stricter. Actors can now (the resolution empowering 
them to do so was passed the day before we landed) pass their theatrical 
wardrobe free ; ladies should remember this especially. By the courtesy-of 
Mr. Moss, the acting-manager of Mr. Lester Wallack’s theatre, who met 
me on my arrival, I was quickly what they called “through,” and driving 
to my destination, the Westminister Hotel, off Union Square, sug- 
gested to me by Mr. Dion Boucicault. Myr first impressions of the 
streets of New York were not favourable... I thought Dublin: knew 
something about dirty “ side-walks ;” but in:this, as well asin neglected 
roadways, New York can put that dear dirtyrold. city up to: “ wrinklea:” 
The city struck me as looking very French, with a. nondescript. mixture 
of Holborn and the Westminster Bridge Baad about. it There: az 
tramears everywhere, and—oh shade of Ruskin! (at least I hope it 
may be long before we invoke that) elevated railways down the principal 
avenues that intersect the city. Oh those railways! How hideous— 
how awful—but how convenient! They carry you through the length of 
New York for the small sum of ten cents. I haven’t the remotest idea 
what ten cents represents, but I am told it is a small sum. If you can 
travel in New York by tramecar or elevated railway do so, for if you 
have occasion to hire a “ coupé ”—Anglicé, the common cab—it is neces- 
sary to explain to the driver that you have no desire to purchase the 
vehicle, his horse, and a Government annuity for his wife and children. 
I discovered this after being called upon to pay five dollars for a 
“coupé” from my hotel to the steamer, a distance of about two miles. A 
dollar represents fourshillings. It being still early morning, [dressed myself 
afresh and descended to breakfast. A word here on New York hotels, 
On entering, do “‘a trade” with the hotel clerk. In other words, say : 
“TI want to stop here such a time; I want all the meals you serve per 
diem ; I want my morning tub; my boots cleaned ” (it is necessary to be 
particular about these latter items) ; “how much?” A sum is then fixed 
upon, and no more is charged. This is about the only advantage I found 
in going to an hotel kept on the American principle. If you do not do 
this, you will need a long purse to pull you through. An American 
hotel is too sudden a change for a not particularly well-balanced English 
mind, and mine is not, so they say. The meals are only served at certain 
hours, and love or money wont: purchase them at any others. This to 
an actor is awkward. Perhaps I was unfortunate in waiters; but mine 
seemed to wish to impress me with the idea—theirs not mine—that it 
was @ great privilege to be attended by an American waiter, and very 
little account being an English visitor to the hotel. I struggled hard 
to grapple with the: idea,, but it slipped me. I hope I did my duty 
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as an English subject in that hotel; but: the gentlemen who kindly 
condescended to attend to my discomforts, made me feel the actual 
necessity of many adjectives which it is etiquette in England to 
consider obsolete. I had almost forgotten what they were, but in 
the privacy of my room I looked them up. After breakfast I visited 
Mr. Palmer, the manager of the Union Square Theatre, at whose invita- 
tion I had come out. I found_an extremely courteous gentleman, who 
received me reservedly but gractfully. That interview, and subsequent 
ones, in which we exchanged views on matters theatrical, were rendered 
pleasant by many little revelations concerning the American stage which 
were highly interesting. I did not complete any engagement with Mr. 
Palmer, for by so doing I should have, I believe, endangered interests 
which I count too valuable to trifle with. To those who do not know 
New York, I can say Mr. Palmer’s Theatre is one which relies upon the 
French drama almost entirely. He keeps a very fine stock company, 
and has the Jongest seasons of any manager, I believe, in America. The 
theatre is commodious, the stage arrangements and mounting excellent 
and careful. I saw there “The Banker's Daughter,” known here under 
the name of “The Old Love and the New.” Though admirably acted, 
I do not believe the piece as originally written would have been success- 
ful in this country—for reasons which Mr. Bronson Howard evidently 
appreciated. A London audience is entirely different from a New York 
one. On leaving Mr. Palmer I returned to my hotel, where I found a 
note asking me to visit Mr. Wallack’s Theatre as soon as was convenient. 
Accordingly, as the building was within a stone’s throw of me, I made 
the best of my way there, and in a few minutes was cordially welcomed 
by one of the most agreeable and kind-hearted men it has been my lot 
to meet. With a few hearty words, and a grasp of the hand that spoke 
volumes, John Lester Wallack tendered a sincere welcome to me as the 
son of his old acquaintance, my father; and, with a slight allusion to 
my career, showed me that though we had never met I was not quite a 
stranger to him. 

I am proud of the friendship that commenced then, and of the sincerity 
of which Mr. Wallack gave me many proofs during my brief stay in 
America. The rehearsal of “ Forget-me-Not” was in progress, and I 
entered the stalls with Mr. Wallack to watch it. Miss Rose Coghlan 
was hard at work with Stephanie de Mohrivart, in which part a few 
nights after she was destined to create a furore. A few minutes was 
sufficient to convince me that ‘at Wallack’s Theatre “ things,” as they say, 
are “done well.” The mounting of the piece was admirable, the stage 
management very’ careful—this department resting in the hands of 
Mr. Gilbert, a gentleman whose name is still familiar here, but whose 
connection with the English stage dates back farther than the experience 
of the present generation of playgoers. But as at our Lyceum, so at 
Wallack’s, the master-mind is the manager himself. While on the subject 
of American theatres, I cannot help mentioning a comparatively new one, 
at present under the management. of Mr. Steele Mackaye. The Mad- 
dison Square Theatre, as it is called, was built by two clergymen who 
are practically effecting that unity between the Church and Stage which a 
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certain moribund guild in our country has long but fruitlessly aimed at 
attaining. Verb. sap.! “ Hazel Kirke,” the piece now running there, 
has already held the boards for over a year, an abnormally long run in 
New York. The attraction of the theatre is great as an architectural 
and constructive curiosity. The many novelities introdueed—such as a 
double stage, the lighting of all gas by electricity, the ventilation, and 
cooling of air by refrigeration, an orchestra placed above the proscenium, 
and a dozen others—render the place uffique. The saving of labour in 
this theatre is immense, and the saving of time consequently propor- 
tionate: Mr. Mackaye does not raise his curtain until half-past 
eight, a great boon to late diners. Mr. Mackaye, under whose 
direction this model theatre has. been constructed, is called over there a 
‘visionary ;” he is a visionary, however, who has achieved success. I 
had the pleasure of being his guest at a supper the night I visited his 
theatre, and was flattered by receiving an offer of engagement to join 
his company at once, At this same supper—one to be long remembered 
—I met Lieutenant Schwatka, the hero of the recent Arctic exploration 
This man requires a chapter to himself; suffice it to say here that the 
appreciation of his magnificent services is so small by his own Govern- 
ment, that he expressed a decided wish to change “ flags” with England 
if in our talked-of expedition he were offered a command. He is, like 
all really great men, the most simple and modest creature in the world. 
Amongst the social gatherings to which I was courteously invited, I 
look back with pleasure to a dinner given on the Sunday before I left 
at the “ Lambs” Club, of which Mr. Wallack, whose guest I was on the 
occasion, is the president. This club—an artistic one—was started 
mainly by, alas! the late Mr. H. J. Montague, whose name, heard here so 
seldom, is in New York still on every lip—a household word. Is it that 
our feelings are grown dull and old with our country, or are we really 
forgetful in England of our dead? Over there “ Poor Harry Montague ” 
is so kindly remembered—so tenderly spoken of—that the loss of his 
smiling face and cheery voice is made to seem the loss of yesterday. We 
had a brilliant gathering and a charming evening, enlivened by the efforts 
of many of the artists present to amuse us with music, recitations, and 
anecdotes. As a visitor, introduced in a few generous and flattering words 
by my kind host, I was called upon to contribute in my humble way to the 
general entertainment, and am of opinion that my little effort that 
evening had much to do with the subsequent offer from Mr. Lester 
Wallack to enter into negotiations with me, which will determine the 
direction of my future path upon the stage. At the Lotos Club—another 
literary and artistic institution—I was also cordially received as a 
member of the Savage Club in London. American gentlemen, I found, 
melted much quicker than we do in England, and a visitor is made at 
home in a New York club in less time than in England it would 
take to have him proposed and seconded. One thing struck me as 
curious: everyone seemed to be a General, a Colonel, or a Judge, but I 
never heard of, or saw, a single “ private” the time I was there. A visit to 
one of the great stores in New York, a dinner at Brooklyn with the 
family of a charming fellow who was my fellow-passenger on the voyage, — 
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a breakfast at Delmonico’s, the Criterion of New York, a drive behind 
an American trotter, and a final visit to Wallack’s, which seemed 
almost like a home to me, and my visit to New York was at an end. I 
will not. take you behind the scenes with me that night, but I still feel 
the pressure of kindly hands, and I shall long remember the kindly words 
that were spoken, by the many friends with whom I look forward to 
standing, at no very distant date, again behind the green baize of 
Wallack’s Theatre. ) 

On regaining my hotel I found a letter from Mr. Maguire, of San 
Francisco, proposing an engagement to open in that city as soon as I 
liked. My arrangements being complete to leave for England next 
morning, I declined the offer, though I «must confess with some 
reluctance, for the terms tempted me sorely. 

On my way down to the ship that night I met “Jimmy Scanlan” 
and his wife, and over a parting glass in his rooms on Broadway chatted 
of old times and old faces that memory mellowed from the country I was 
soon to see again. “Jimmy’s” friends—and they are many—will be 
glad to hear, as I was to see, that he is, to use his own words, “ as fit as 
a fiddle ;” and, having parted with Sarjeant, is carrying on his “ agency ” 
himself. 

I entered New York in bright sunlight, but with the first turn of the 
‘‘ Arizona’s” screw on the home passage commenced a blinding snow-storm 
and a gale from the eastward that kept us company the whole way home. 
Oh that passage! I unfortunately met with rather a severe accident 
that made it worse to me than perhaps it was to others; but, except for 
regret at leaving some pleasant companions—amongst them the Rev. Knox 
Little, to whom I was as a lad partly indebted for my initiation into the 
mysteries of “ hic, hc, hoc,” and with whom I had never since crossed 
paths—and Mr. Fraser Rae, a gentleman too familiar in literary circles to 
need an introduction—(what is there Fraser Rae cannot talk about, and 
give you the exact statistics concerning, from the last: Esquimaux census 
to the latest scandal in Pekin ?)—and that’ most able and charming of 
sea-going men, Captain Murray—I don’t think there was anything but a 
feeling of thankfulness amongst us when the “ Arizona” dropped her 
anchor in the Mersey as the clocks were chiming midnight, and the bells 
commenced to peal in a welcome to the “ Glad New Year.” 








THE MYSTERIOUS .BANGLE. 
A Srory or a Foe. 


By Frank ScHLOESSER. 


WONDER whether there is anyone who really likes a fog? I cannot 
say ; but this much I do know, that, as a Londoner born and bred, I 
have never heard. any fog so universally condemned, or known one 80 
disastrous in its effects, as was that of the 31st of January, 1880. It 
was a memorable night, not only on account of the fog, but also because 
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of the opening of the new Haymarket Theatre. [had taken a ticket long 
before, and so was not much inconvenienced by the crowd, which was 
tremendous: the house was literally crammed from the floor—robbed of 
its pit—to the gallery, crowded with the discontented pitites. It may be 
remembered that the early part of that evening was cold but tolerably 
fogless ; so that, after having been delighted with the house, charmed 
with the acting, and amused by the noise and speechifying, I was con- 
siderably astonished on coming out of the particularly brilliant interior to 
find a thick curtain of fog hangmg down immediately in front of the 
portico. I missed the familiarly hideous Opera Colonnade opposite, and 
my first impression was that some gigantic practical joke was being per- 
petrated ; but I remembered that Mr. Bancroft had other things to think 
of, and that Sothern was no longer at the Haymarket, so I dismissed the 
thought and—+tried to get a hansom. The driver of the first one said he 
would not take me anywhere under a couple of sovereigns, whilst the next, 
on being asked to drive towards Bayswater, declined to move without a 
sovereign down and subsequent payment for damages. As the usual fare is 
eighteenpence and I am no Croesus, I respectfully but firmly declined 
both offers, and girding up my loins figuratively, I set off to walk. It 
was not so very bad, and I easily made my way up the Haymarket, past 
the Criterion into Regent Street. Here it was clearer, and I think I 
should have made Cabby reduce his fare; but I trudged on, past Oxford 
Circus, and I was halfway up Oxford Street before I had done thinking 
‘ about my evening’s entertainment. Here it got bad, very bad; I could 
hardly see where the pavement left off and the road began. Two or three 
times I stumbled ; but at last, after helping an old gentleman out of the 
gutter, where he had accidentally been dropped, I reached the Marble 
Arch. Here I found lots of people about ; some newspapery-looking boys 
were hawking torches—how they could have been manufactured on the 
spur of the moment was a mystery to me !—others were offering themselves 
as guides, and not a few fog-struck wanderers were staring about in a 
peculiarly helpless manner, utterly bewildered and literally befogged. I 
declined the offer of torches and torch-bearers ; for though it would have 
looked imposingly medizval to be seen walking home amidst a train of 
torch-bearers, yet they all seemed to wear a singularly dishonest cast of 
countenance, and would, I dare say, have had no objection to carry your 
watch as well as your torch. Just at the beginning of the Bayswater 
Road I met a brougham with horse, coachman, and boy complete, 
stranded high and dry upon the pavement: and had it not been for the 
gnashing of the horse’s teeth that I heard from afar, I should assuredly 
have walked into the jaws of the infuriated beast. The coachman 
asked me to lend a hand behind whilst he and the boy led the horse off 
the pavement. This was done; but not until we had bent a lamp-post 
somewhat out of the perpendicular. The coachman thanked me pro- 
fusely, so profusely indeed, that I thought he was drunk; but it seemed 
that his master was a tyrant who would have dismissed him, if he had 
damaged the brougham. He told me, confidentially: “ You know, sir, 
we ought to have fetched master and missus at a quarter to eleven, and 
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it’s now a lot past twelve ; it ain’t mo use going after ’em now. I only 
’ope as they’re ’ome afore I am, else he'll say I was afraid to go howt ’cos 
o’ the fog.” 

So I plodded on; but now the chapter of accidents seemed to be in 
full swing, and one adventure followed another with startling rapidity. 
At the next corner a gentleman, whose diction had not been improved by 
liquor, addressed me with the words: ‘‘ I s—say, guv’ner, wh—hat’s the 
way to—to Siving Dials—hic?” I assured him that I was a stranger in 
London, just taking a turn to inspect the beauties of the city ; but he 
did not appear to appreciate my sarcasm, and [ left him embracing a 
pillar-box, and affectionately addressing it: “ Dear—hic—Bobby.” 

The next: adventure was not so pleasant, and might have ended 
seriously. Some way farther on a man came suddenly out of the fog, 
I can’t say from where, and, catching hold of my arm, said gruffly’: 
“ Look here, sir, I’m a poor man, and hard up; but I’m desp’rate hungry, 
and I don’t care what I do, so long as I get some money. If ye don’t 
hand over a quid right off, I'll brain ye! Look sharp!” I was naturally 
rather annoyed at this interruption, not to say horribly frightened ; but 
almost without knowing why, I put my other hand into my coat-pocket 
as though feeling for a purse, pulled out my pipe-case, with the bow] part 
in my hand and the stem pointing over my first finger, and said sharply : 
“*T’ve got a pistol here, and if you don’t leave go my arm, I swear I'll 
shoot you through the wrist. Be quick!” I must say I hardly thought 
that this ridiculous threat would be of any use; but he dropped my 
arm as though I had already discharged my weapon and made off into 
the fog, leaving sundry oaths behind him, mingled with a flavour of gin. 

The whole thing passed so quickly that I was more frightened than 
surprised, and more pleased (that it was over) than amused; but now 
that I was alone again, I tried to hurry on, as I could hardly expect that 
the pipe-case dodge would answer twice ; and there might be some more 
gentlemen in the same line of business about. But hurrying was no easy 
matter, as the fog became, if possible, worse at every step, and I found 
the only way to keep myself moderately steady was to tap with my stick 
against the railings of the houses; and I felt that I only wanted a dog 
and tin tray to complete the picture, Slowly and most unsurely I 
worked my way along the pavement, and was congratulating myself on 
being near home, when I heard a little way on in front a low moaning 

and a perfectly audible shiver. I thought it might be a trick to catch 
me, for I had grown wary; but the shiver was distinctly female, so I too! 
half a dozen steps forward and knelt down. I saw it was something white 
I was kneeling on,.and it felt furry ; I saw a woman lying on the pave- 
ment—a lady, by the look of the lining of the cloak—she was moaning. 
She looked up at me, and ‘then tried to crawl on, but fell back with a 
moan ; she did not speak, and I saw at once that it was something serious. 
She was very well dressed: a dark dress, with something red round the 
neck ; a large fur-lined cloak with an old silver clasp; well-gloved and 
many-bangled. I could see she was young, and guessed she was pretty. 
I hardly knew how to begin ; it was such an awkward position for a 
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naturally shy young man. Still kneeling, I said quietly : “I am afraid 
you have had an accident ; you must allow me to assist you. Can you 
stand?” She looked up quickly, and answered at once: “I think I’ve 
sprained my ankle ; it hurts me very much. [I think, if you help me, I 
can stand.” I did so; and she stood, but not without difficulty. “I lost 
my maid close to the Marble Arch in the fog; but I think I can get 
home, if you will kindly call mea cab.” I told her that no cab would 
take her anywhere in the fog; but that, if she would allow me, I would 
try and support her home. She was leaning on my arm, and clinging to 
the railings with the other hand. As she tried to move, something 
dropped off her hand and fell into my pocket. I forgot all about it directly 
and tried to help her to walk. Without support she found it im- 
possible, so she took my arm; but that was not much better, so I said : 
“If I put my arm round you I think you will get along better;” she 
only bowed, and like this we managed to make tolerable progress, All 
at once a thought struck me. I did not know where she lived: she said 
she lived in Notting Hill, so I had a good half-hour’s walk before me 
—still in pleasant company it would not be so bad. She seemed to 
feel better now, though still in pain. I tried to keep up her spirits by 
miscellaneous talking, and she appeared pretty lively. I was in a funny 
position : the whole evening had been such a chapter of strange ex- 
periences, and walking past my own house in a dense fog with my arm 
round the waist of an unknown young lady, was, to say the least, a 
peculiar finale. I told her that I had come from the Haymarket which 
had been opened with great éclat ; but she seemed to know all about the 
decorations and the play better than I did, although she said she had 
not been there. She seemed to take a great interest in it, and asked a 
lot of questions as to whether it had been a success. It had struck me 
when she first spoke—and now I was sure of it—that I knew her voice 
very well, that I had often heard it before; but I could not place it. We 
had been walking some time now, and she was doing most of the talking ; 
she was very much up in matters theatrical, and spoke of the different 
actors and actresses in the most familiar style. As we passed the abode 
of the great Toole, she asked whether I did not adore “that dear darling 
of a Toole,” I all the while wondering how it was that I knew her voice 
so well. She was getting along famously now, and said her ankle did not 
pain her much ; she showed herself to be a very well-informed young 
lady, in so far as she knew all about the theatres, talked on music, criticised 
Wagner, admired Burne-Jones, doted on Leighton, took an interest in 
politics, confessed herself a Radical, had read all the latest novels, and 
adored dancing. We had now very nearly got to her house, and I told 
her how glad I had been to have had this occasion of making her 
acquaintance, and that I hoped we should meet some day somewhere. 
“‘Oh yes, I’m sure you will see me again, perhaps before you think— 
that is, if my ankle gets well again soon.” Then she said with the most 
graceful movement imaginable : “ I think I can manage alone, if you will 
take away your arm. Thanks, I know my way now; that is my house just 
opposite. I can’t miss the road now. I do hope I have not brought you 
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far out of your way. I am really very very much obliged for your 
kind attention ; I won’t say good-bye, only au revoir.” She lifted her 
‘veil as she said this and hobbled across the road, but not before I had 
reeognised her as little Miss Dawson of the Queen’s Theatre.. Of course 
now I knew how it was that her voice had struck me as familiar from 
the first—I certainly ought to have known it well enough by this time. 
It was a very strange coincidence that we should have met like this, and 
that I should have been walking with her for over an hour; how I 
wished I had known who she was, for this same Miss Dawson had been 
the object of my adoration for some little time past. This was how it 
happened. About a month before I was at the Queen’s, during the last 
two acts of some sensational melodrama, and had been struck, delighted, 
and enchanted by a little actress, who was making her first appearance in 
London ; a little pink-and-white-china-looking face with lightish hair 
and dark eyebrows, a head like a Greuze, and modelled like a Dresden 
shepherdess, minute hands and feet, and a general appearance that was 
truly ravishing. I was, as I said, delighted with this little girl, so I went 
to see her again the next night, when I became rather more enchanted 
than before ; then I went night after night for three weeks, to the inde- 
scribable disgust of my relatives, who, I think, rather pitied my infatua- 
tion. I finished up by imagining myself deeply in love with the fair 
Miss Dawson, and, like most other fools in a like predicament, did not 
take advantage of my good fortune when it was so close at hand. How 
very strange our meeting had been, and how awfully charming she was! 
If I had only guessed! But I knew where she lived, and there could be 
no harm in calling next day to ask how she was after her accident. 
Comforted bythe idea of seeing her so soon again, I went home to bed, 
happy with bright thoughts, in great contrast with the dark night of fog 
which still hung over the early morning. 


II. 


I Woxg up in the morning after a dreamless sleep. This was particularly 
annoying, because when a young gentleman is under the impression that 
he is desperately in love, nothing is more consoling than continual 
dreaming of his beloved one. I made up for it, however, by thinking of 
Miss Dawson all the next day, which unfortunately happened to be 
Sunday ; and on the Monday afternoon, as early as was permissible for 
a morning call, I went to the fair one’s abode, with the object of asking 
after her dear ankle. An old housekeeping-looking party opened the 
door, and handing her my card I asked how Miss Dawson was. The old 
lady stared vacantly, looked at the card, and, putting her hand to her ear, 
said: “Exeuse me, sir, I’m rather ’ard of ’earing.” I accordingly bawled 
out “ How is your mistress this morning?” This time I was understood, 
and she answered at once : “ Very well, sir; she went to the theatre, sir, 
’arf a hour ago, sir, for rehearsal, sir.” I thought this seemed to be a 
very quick cure, but as she was out there was no help for it, so I again 
politely yelled to the old lady to say that I called and was very glad to 
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hear of her recovery. Distressed, and yet happy at having actually 
spoken to one so near to my adored one as her housekeeper or perhaps 
her cook, I hailed a hansom and jumping in told him to drive to the 
club, and in the meantime tried to console myself with a cigarette ; I 
put my hand into my pocket for my case and pulled out a foreign object, 
nothing more nor less than a bangle. Of course I knew it could only 
belong to Miss Dawson, and happy in the possession of anything that 
had come from her, I went to the utterly ridiculous length of kissing it. 
I must have made an absurd exhibition of myself, but I was carried 
away by the impulse of the moment. I noticed something engraved on 
the inside of the bangle, and read : “‘From Fred to Eva.” This distressed 
me very much indeed ; to think that any young man—of course he was 
young—should be on sufficiently intimate terms with the object of my 
admiration as to present her with jewellery, was, to say the least of it, 
provoking. Still, “finding is keeping,” as we used to say at school, and 
I would return the bangle——-when I thought fit. In the meantime, in 
order not to lose it, I slipped it over my hand, not without considerable 
trouble and shaking my arm, and managed to fix it somewhere about where 
my muscle ought to have been. Now, for a young man to go about with 
a bangle round his biceps may seem very ridiculous to any ordinary 
mortal (I do not refer to those extraordinary ones, whose chief delight in 
lawn tennis is to display their silver armlets), but in my amorous state of 
mind it had a soothing effect, and I liked to feel its presence. The next 
day I had to go away on business and did not get back for a fortnight, 
during which time I used to think of Eva (I had dropped the 
Miss Dawson now) about every quarter of an hour, more or less. At 
the end of a fortnight I was back in town, and among the letters 
awaiting me was one in a strange female handwriting. Could she have 
written? I tore open the envelope—ecstasy ! No, misery! it was only 
a card for a dance on the next night, at a house where I had been 
introduced a month before. I wrote a note accepting, and excusing 
myself for not writing before; and the next evening found me duly 
pumped, gloved, and flowered going into the dancing-room. I found a 
nice house, an agreeable hostess, and a teazing cousin; one of those 
female cousins who take an especial pleasurd in saying nasty little truths 
and giving one unpleasant five minutes’, and presume on their relation- 
ship to place one in awkward positions. Of course I had to ask her for 
a dance, another cousinly trait. She began the conversation by saying: 
“ Aren’t you awfully obliged to me for getting you this invitation? I 
am going to introduce you to an object of your especial admiration— 
can’t you guess who I mean? Miss Dawson. She’s here, and I will 
introduce you directly.” I never expected this. It was passing strange; 
I had not the slightest idea of meeting her here, but still it was very 
nice, and could not be more opportune. Almost before I could gather 
myself together and express my thanks, my cousin was saying: 
“Miss Dawson, may I introduce my cousin, Mr. ” She bowed 
just as she. would to a stranger. This was funny; did she not 
know me? I did not like to begin; but still she could hardly have 
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forgotten. Perhaps she did not recognise me; I forgot the fog, most 
likely she did not see me at all, at least not distinctly; I would try 
when our dance came on; I put down a scrawl for No. 13. There 
was nothing earlier, so I was forced to wait. 

At last I was able to say: “ This is our dance, I think, Miss Dawson.” 
She smiled and took my arm. I [proposed sitting in the conservatory, 
as the rooms were very full. She consented, and we sat down behind 
@ lot of big palms. I opened fire at once, though I must confess in 
rather a commonplace way. 

“ There is a great improvement in the weather; don’t you think so?” 

She followed my lead directly : 

“ Yes, I am so glad those wretched fogs are over; I do hate them 
80.” 

“‘ They are so dangerous, too,” I added. 

“Yes; I had a most romantic adventure in one of them ; quite a 
thrilling drama.” 

“ Now it’s coming, ” I thought, “she evidently has not the remotest 
idea who I am.” 

She continued : 

“On the 31st of January—I remember the date, because of the 
opening of the Haymarket—I lost my maid and my way in that dreadful 
fog ; and in trying to get home alone, I slipped and strained my ankle. 
I was, of course, horribly frightened, and should most likely have lain 
there all night, if a gentleman had not passed, helped me up, and 
been most attentive, holding me straight and almost carrying me home; 
he talked very well, and took a great interest in the theatre; he was 
awfully good-looking, very tall, with a splendid moustache.” 

This was getting rather embarrassing; I am by no means a tall man, 
I am commonly known as “the Zulu,” and my moustache won’t grow, do 
what I will ; besides, a fellow does not like being flattered, at least not to 
his face. I ventured to remark cautiously : “ You are sure he was tall. 
How tall do you think? Taller than myself?” 

“Oh yes, I think so—yet I don’t know—perhaps not; I don’t think he 
was so very tall after all. He was so beautifully attentive; he called to 
ask after me, but I was out.” 

My hopes revived ; perhaps she might ask me to visit her. Had she 
any idea who he was? 

“No. My stupid servant mislaid the ai. I was so sorry, I should 
so much have liked to thank him again for all his kindness. And then I 
wanted to know whether he had found a bangle that I must have dropped, 
I valued it very highly.” 

Confound that “ Fred,” now he was in the way; my heart sank, it 
could not be her father !—hardly—no—and not her uncle. But there was 
no help for it. Happy thought, perhaps he was in ree or Australia, or 
America. 

“ Would you know the bangle if you saw it again?” 

“ Of course I should, it had my name engraved on it, ‘From Fred to 
Eva.’ ” 
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Damn this “ Fred,” but I could hardly keep it now ; perhaps when she 
saw it again all would be set right. I still had hopes. I shook my arm 
violently, and the bangle slipped down on to my wrist. I said quietly: 

“Was your bangle anything like this?” 

“That's it. Where did you get it from? Oh, I am glad. It was never 
you—you don’t mean to say that you were my guardian angel ¢” 

** Yes I was, I had that honour; I am that unhappy mortal.” 

“T had no idea of it. How very stupid of me! I must really beg your 
pardon for not recognising you before ; of course, I remember you now. 
I do thank you so very much for your attention and kindness ; you can’t 
think how grateful I am to you; and you kept my bangle too.” 

My spirits rose ; perhaps, after all, it might only be a brother or cousin. 
I dared not say anything yet, but I felt somehow a great deal easier, and 
struggling with the bangle, I pulled it off and gave it her. 

“T hardly thought we should meet so soon, though I knew who you 
were when you said good-bye, or rather au revoir. I was looking forward 
to seeing you act this week. Of course, if you value the bangle I must 
give it you back, though I should very much like to keep it.” 

She smiled as though she knew what was coming. 

“Oh no, you must not keep it, I value it very much, my husband 
gave it me when we were engaged.” 

Horror! misery! despair! her husband! I never thought it was as 
bad as this; all my hopes dashed to the ground; she was married ! 
Dreadful thought! What had I been doing? Almost proposing to a 
married woman ; how I cursed my fate ; she was married! I could only 
congratulate myself that I had not as yet committed myself in any way, 
by making any foolish declaration, which would have placed both of us 
in an awkward position ; I hardly knew what to say, I was struck all of 
a heap, figuratively. I could only blurt out the thought that kept buzzing 
in my head. 

“ But you call yourself Miss Dawson.” 

“Yes, we always retain our maiden name on the stage for a good while 
after we are married.” 

“But my cousin called you Miss Dawson.” 

“That was some freak of hers: perhaps she wanted to surprise you.” 

“And she has surprised me, I can assure you. I had no idea you 
were matried ; excuse my saying so, but you don’t look it.” 

“T know that, Fred is always teazing me about it ; but you must let 
me introduce you to my husband, he will be so glad to know you and to 
thank you for your kindness to me. Will you give me yourarm? Thanks. 
That is Fred in the crowd at the door.” 

I shall drop the curtain here, there is nothing more to tell. I was 
introduced to the husband, and asked to their house, where I am a pretty 
constant visitor; and my admiration for Miss Dawson .has in no way 
decreased since our strange meeting that eventful night in the fog. 
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Poem for Recitation. 


A SONG OF A SLAVE. 


I’m only a slave, sir, don’t you mind, 
Though I think I came of a decent race ; 
’Tis pleasant to hear you speak so kind 
To a poor little girl with a dirty face. 
- The missus is lady-born, I hear, 
And is proud of her dresses and tiny feet ; 
She gives me five pounds ten a year, 
And when she is pleasant—her scraps of meat. 





Tm not so strong as I used to be, 
Though sixteen summers are all I’ve seen ; 
Four lodgers, and one poor wench like me, 
And missus—don’t tell her—is awful mean. 
If I was a lady Id like to faint, 
And lie on a couch or in easy-chairs ; 
But I’m scrubbing for ever at filthy paint, 
And dragging the scuttles up ninety stairs. 


It’s quickly over, the time called night : 
By six I’ve got on my only gown, 
By seven I’ve three good fires alight ; 
The parlour’s early and off to town. 
At eight the drawing-room ladies ring, 
Td sooner wait on a score of men ; 
And when they are eating I've time to sing, 
And a minute to rest at half-past ten. 


There’s a lady above—she’s forced to teach— 
Next door to the top-floor back, who’s wild, 
And when he’s tipsy she hears him screech 
And say what she never should hear, poor child. 
I knew what she was from the scraps of lace 
That peep from under her gown of gray ; 
For one of the smiles from that angel face 
Td run to her dozens of times a day. 


We haven't got winter the whole year round, 
Sometimes in my kitchen I see the sun, 
And it travels like gold on the dirty ground 
Till it rests on the hearth where the beetles run. 
I know that they think I can steal and pry ; 
I am waiting, so young, for a workhouse grave, 
And I pray—but I haven’t got time to cry, 
For life is a lodging and I’m the slave. ee 
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“THE CUP.” 


A Tragedy, in Two Acts, by Mz. Arzzp Tewyysow. 
First performed at the Lyceum Theatre, on Monday, January 8rd, 1881. 


Galatians. 
Synorix ... «. Ma, Inviwe. Boy eco es M1tss Baown. 
Sinnatus ... -.» Ma. Tereias. Maid ooo +» Miss Harwoop. 
Attendant «. Maz, Harwoop. Phebe ... -- Miss Paurcerort. 

Camma... oe eee ooo eo. Miss Exvtzn Terry. 

Romans. 
Antonius... -. Mr. TyaRs, | Nobleman es Ma. Marrutsow. 
Publius ... -. Ma. Hupsow. Herald a se Ma, AROHER, 





T is not strange that Mr. Tennyson should at 
last have been overtaken by the desire to 
excel in drama. It is only strange, as it 
seems to me, that his essays in this kind have 
been so long deferred. The advance from 
the lyric to the dramatic note is in itself 
natural enough. The egotism of youth sub- 
dues all forms of expression to its own ser- 
vice: all outward facts, and even the fate 
and fortunes of other lives, are for a while 
deeply stained with the colour of the poets’ 
own thought and mood. He may believe 
that he already possesses the power to go 
out of himself, and to: present the feelings 
of distant and distinct individualities ; but 

while the mood lasts he only cheats his own purpose, for the original 
theme will constantly interrupt and overmaster the larger harmonies he 
seeks to frame, and, wander how far he may, he still finds that every path 
leads him home. But the mood may change, There is no enduring 
enmity between lyric and dramatic poetry. Sympathy succeeds to 
egotism, and sympathy is one of the secret springs of drama. It is surely, 
then, a misleading criticism which would have us believe that Mr. Tennyson 
is disabled for dramatic writing because he has won distinction as a lyrical 
poet. Whether he really possesses the gift which can ensure success for 
the stage is still open for discussion, but whatever degree of failure has 
to be admitted must assuredly be traced to a different source. 

Let me say at once that there is no question of failure in respect of 
“The Cup” in the form in which it is presented at the Lyceum Theatre, 
Its success is beyond dispute, and the causes of its success are obvious 
enough. It is superbly mounted, it is admirably acted, and it treats of 
a legend which, even in the most unskilful hands, could scarcely have 
been robbed of its dramatic force. Mr. Tennyson's poetic gift is of a 
quality too fine to inflict injury upon a noble theme. He may not 
possess all the resource needed to endow a story with the fulness of life 
which drama has the power to bestow, but he has at the least a faultless 
instinct towards simplicity. If he can add little of his own, he at any 
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Tate takes nothing away from the beauty and influence of the original 
idea as he has received it. The motive, which he has borrowed from 
Plutarch, leaves his hands decorated with graceful verse, and shorn of 
none of its pristine strength. His defects as a dramatist are almost 
entirely of a negative order. He strikes no false or jarring note ; he 
shocks us with no inconsistencies of character or insignificant outbursts 
of sentiment. All that he does is well done, the only fault is that he 
searcely does enough. In the hands of a great dramatist even such a 
powerful story as this becomes completely transformed in the process of 
re-creation. .We are. made almost to lose the sense of narrative in the 
deeper interest that is aroused by character, and finally character itself 
becomes so complicated with circumstance and fate that it eludes all 
attempts at precise and exhaustive definition. I may illustrate my 
meaning by reference to the work of the one unapproachable master of 
dramatic art. In the “Tales from Shakespeare,” so admirably and so 
simply told by Charles and Mary Lamb, no one can fail to experience a 
certain sense of surprise at the impression of novelty which seems to be- 
long to things that are assumed to be familiar. We are made instinctively 
to feel that some ingenuity has been required to detach from the rich 
complexity of character and action the undercurrent of plot and story 
upon which the poet has based his work. We wonder how, upon such 
slight foundation, there has been raised such a noble and imposing 
structure. But in Mr. Tennyson’s essays in drama, and in “ The Cup” 
no less than in earlier plays, we are left without any such reflection. 
The story is so far skilfully handled that it impresses the spectator as it 
has impressed the author ; but the impression, if it were not for the earnest 
intervention of the actors, would not pass beyond the limits of narra- 
tive. This is specially true of the second act of the new play. In 
the fimst the action is restrained and tranquil, the characters are 
permitted to introduce themselves without preface, and that they 
should frankly and simply exhibit the particular bias that is ulti- 

. mately tovdetermine their fate in the drama, is a virtue rather than 

a fault. There are the signs of genuine instinct for his craft in 
the speedy directness with which Mr. Tennyson conducts us to the 
very centre of the situation; and the -sequence of incident is well 
contrived, for it leaves us in eager expectation of what is to follow. 

But the second act makes a very different call upon the author's 
powers. Here the subdued relation of one character with another is to 
be exchanged for open conflict. The situation is quickly apprehended, 

and cries for energetic and passionate’ utterance. The plot is no longer 

# thing of interest in itself ; it has become merely the means by which 

character is to be expressed and revealed, and the verse must leap with 
the altered mood, and become charged with the full colour and movement 

of individual suffering. Mr. Tennyson’s verse, as it seems to me, cannot 
command these higher notes of passion. In its structure, as in: its 
essence, it is idyllic and descriptive rather than dramatic, and in moments 
of crisis it therefore remains far below the height of the occasion. If 
serves the poet well in such a passage as that in the first act whens 
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Synorix—half in reverie half in remembrance—recalls his first vision of 
the beautiful Camma : 
She past me here 

Three years ago, when I was flying from 

My tetrarchy to Rome. I almost touched her. 

A maiden slowly moving on to music 

Among her maidens to this temple. Oh gods! 

She is my fate, else wherefore has my fate 

Brought me again to her own city P 





THE CUr. ACT IL 


“ Moon, bring him home! bring him home 
Safe from the dark and the cold |” 


And it serves him no less again in the lovely lines in which Camma 
pours out her prayor to the rising moon. In one case the idyllic, in the 
other the lyric mood fits with the particular moment of the drama, But when 
the two pricipal characters are brought face to face in the final scene of 
the play, when their speech should flash from one to another in lightning 
strokes, and words should carry the swift message of instant and 
urgent passion, then Mr. ‘Tennyson's muse sinks with a kind of paralysis, 
Mor all that it has to bestow upon the actors in this climax of their fate 
it might almost as well be dumb. I have heard it stated that in the 
long prayer which Camma offers to Artemis, Miss ‘Torry misses the 
opportunity which would be effectively seized by a great tragic actress, 
Miss Terry's art has its limitations, but her restraint at this point shows, 
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I think, the truest dramatic instinct. A priestess of the temple would 
not storm at the goddess, before whose shrine she stands, in the 
supreme moment of life, If there is felt to be a lack of passion at 
this juncture it is because the poet has left the actors unprovided with 
effective weapons for its display. He has brought them into contact, but 
he has left them unarmed, and in turning the current of feeling into an 
invocation to Artemis he tacitly confesses the failure of his powers. 











——, : 
THE CUP, ACT I, 


“ Thou art coming my way too, 
Camma ! good night ! 


Indeed I think the author of “The Cup” has good reason to be 
content with the services of those who have undertaken the labour of 
presenting his work to the public, The taste and resources of Mr, Irving's 
management have never been employed with such splendid result as in 
the great scene of the temple in the second act. Its realism approaches 
almost to illusion, and yet is everywhere controlled by the finest sense of 
art, Nor can I think of another actor who could have given to the 
part of Synorix the impression of vitality which it assumes in Mr, Irving's 
hands, He has so handled the verse entrusted to him as to make the 
somewhat abrupt and bald confessions of his own unworthiness seem the 
natural outgrowth of the man’s idiosyncrasy. ‘They appeal to us as 
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belonging rather to the shortcomings of the character than to any defect 
in the poet, and in the earlier scenes with Camma the sinister softness of 
his wooing carries the subtlest suggestion of the inherent falseness of his 
nature. Miss Terry’s performance of Camma is marked by all the familiar 
beauties of her style, expressed in a form that gives the fullest opportunity 
for their display. The invention and variety of her gesture, the exquisite 
grace with which she carries the difficult costume—difficult because it is 
associated in our minds with the motionless forms of classic art, whose 
matchless beauty presses hardly upon nature—and the unwavering sense 
of simplicity which she brings to the rendering of an antique theme, 
these are merits that might, indeed, have been expected of her perform- 
ance, but which have never before been so happily and fully exhibited. 
But there are points in her acting that prove her to be possessed of resources 
that have yet to. be developed. The sustained strength shown in the 
delivery of certain passages marks a decided advance in her command 
over the music of blank verse. The pathetic appeal to the shade of her 
dead husband was faultless in its intonation, and the loving prayer to 
Artemis, delivered with the formal cadence proper to a priestess invoking 
a goddess, nevertheless conveyed in its measured periods the suggestion 
of a controlled intensity of passion.—J. Comyns Carr. 








FACE TO FACE. 


OLD fast my hands and look me through and through, 
Search and re-search my heart, and strive if you 

Can find therein a trace of aught but tears 
Inall its graven memories of these years 
That late have flown. It lies, an open book, 

‘Wherein one running needs not, long to look ; 

But running still may read, and reading-sce 
The depth of nyy true love and Joyalty. 

No trace of smiles, you'say? Yet Teuppose 
That such have played upon my lips—God knows 
What sickly sunless smiles! No memories sweet 
Of music? Yet the well-loved rhythmic beat 
Of mingling chords has sometimes stirred my soul 
To happier thoughts. Then fresh on me have stole 
The maddening memories of that long-past spring 

Wherein glad songs my heart and voice could sing. 

Yea, doubtless have I danced the livelong night, 

Till on my hot flushed face the morning’s light 

Has shed its beams ; ah me! ’twas better so 

To slay the long dark hours than to and fro 

To toss and turn mine aching sleepless head, 

Upon the tear-stained pillows of my bed. 

But song and smiles and dance—all these were vain ; 
No relics in my heart of such remain. 
Ah no! for always, ever, back on me 
Returned with tears the tide of memory : 
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Then all was veiled, all vanished like the mist 
When brightest beams of orient sun have kissed 
The searce-awakened earth. Then, Sun of mine! 
The golden memories of our love divine 

Made music to my heart, and all else fled— 

All thoughts of: friends, yea, even of the dead 
The silent memory paled ; no pulse could be 

Of other love where you reigned royally. 

There has your image held imperial sway ; 

There with a fragrant flame, from dawn of day 
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Till dawn, the incense of my love has burned. 

Oh, for your sake my yearning eyes I've turned 
From proffered love, and pleasure fair and sweet, 
Content to cast me weeping at your feet. 

Now in this happiest hour wherein we stand 

Once more together, and your well-loved hand 

Lies linked in mine, oh, tej] me what shall be 

The guerdon of my long-tried loyalty ? 

Give me your heart! Then high, with love elate, 
Our souls. shall mount to Heaven’s glad golden gate, 
And, sorrows ended, evermore-shall s!:ine 

The sun-lit sweetness of a dawn divine. H. Somerset. 
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A CHAT ABOUT THE LONDON 
PANTOMIMES. 


‘JUDGING from the number of pantomimes produced 
this season, and the crowds who attend to witness 
them all, that style of entertainment is, without ex- 
ception so far as I have seen, very far from losing in 
popularity in this country, at all events in the metro- 
polis. Pantomimes of to-day, however, are certainly 
not what pantomimes of even twenty years ago were : 
not from the point of a lack of attractiveness, but 
from the change in the nature of their attractions. 
For my own part I prefer the older school, where the success depended 
almost entirely, if not quite, on thoroughly good genuine pantomimic 
business, where there was very little talk and a very great deal of action. 
Nowadays there is very little action and a very great deal too much talk ; 
in fact the title “ pantomime ” is a glaring misnomer when considered in 
its true signification. The “pantomimes” of to-day are, almost without 
exception, seasoned with a very prevailing flavour of the “ music-hall” 
element, a seasoning which may, nay, evidently does, suit the public 
taste mightily, but which is in my humble opinion a far less delicate and 
far less agreeable flavour than that of genuine pantomime, strong as that 
‘was, and is, at times, I am bound to admit. 

I don’t mean to say for an instant that the music-hall “ artists ” do 
not amuse ; the roars of laughter with which their songs, catchwords, and 
sallies are received is an incontrovertible proof to the contrary ; but I 
do mean to say, and I don’t think there is a shadow of doubt about it, 
that the “ music-hall element” (a term which I use in no way offensively, 
be it understood) is rapidly driving from our English stage the art of 
pantomime, which is perhaps the most difficult, and is certainly a 
thoroughly artistic form of histrionic talent—an art which does still 
exist, as nobody I venture to think can fairly deny, in association with 
such names as Payne, Lauri, Martinetti, Vokes, D’Auban, Gillert, and 
the Hanlon-Lees. It is not my purpose here, however, to indite an 
egsay on the art of pantomime; but to give my opinion, such as 
it is, on the various pantomimes which I have been able to see in 
a limited space of time; but Iam unable to resist the opportunity, as a 
true lover of pantomime proper, of expressing my wish that the art were 
more widely cultivated, and my regret that it seems to be only too 
rapidly becoming, if not absolutely extinct, small by degrees and only 
too unbeautifully less. 

The following remarks upon the pantomimes are simply intended as 
an expression of the opinion of one of the general public in a condensed 
form, not as a minute criticism. 
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DRURY LANE 


“ Mother Goose and the Enchanted Beauty” is written by Mr. E. L. 
Blanchard, a sufficient guarantee that nothing is wanting as far as the 
book goes. I have personally never seen anything better in a pantomime 
than the Toy Scene—* Mother Goose’s Farm in Lowther Arcadia.” The 
toys are admirably contrived—the animals from Noah’s Ark especially 
so. A dance of flaxen-haired wax dolls by the children of the National 
Training School of Dancing is simply delightful, and scarcely less so is 
a Watteau Dance by the same children in the Dresden Ballet. 

Mother Goose is charmingly represented by little Addie Blanche, 
whilst the Goose is a special feature essentially pantomimic, and even 
outdoes the celebrated elephant in last year’s pantomime at the same 
house, when Mr. John Ridley, who now does the Goose, obtained 
prominent notice in the delineation of either the front or hind legs. 
The company is a very strong one, comprising, as it does, the names of 
Messrs. Kinghorn, John D’Auban, Wyatt, Ross, Storey, Arthur Roberts, 
James Fawn, and Julian Girard; and Mesdemoiselles Emma D’Auban, 
Kate Santley, Louisa Payne, and Ada Blanche. It will be seen that the 
music-hall element largely prevails in this cast—in fact the only true panto- 
mimist amongst them is Mr. John D’Auban. There is an attempt at a 
good old-fashioned rough-and-tumble scene in the Royal Nursery, but the 
pantomime is far too rapid, and there are so many at it at once that the 
result is they kill one another’s business and confuse the spectator. 
Messrs. Arthur Roberts and James Fawn score a great success with a 
topical duet, “Oh good gracious!” and the former gains the most 
applause of the evening by his singing Mr. Alfred hompson’s clever 
song, with equally clever music by Mr. Arthur Cecil, called “ My Katty, 
kiss em.” Mr. Julian Girard is grotesque as usual. Dancing is a very 
strong feature throughout—John D’Auban and Emma D’Auban being 
the most artistic, and well backed up by Messrs. Kinghorn, Wyatt, and 
Fred Storey—the latter particularly shining as an exceedingly apt pupil 
of the Vokes school. Miss Kate Santley sings two charmingly pretty 
songs composed by Mr. Fred Clay. Not the least attractive feature of 
the entertainment is the charming troop of cadets in attendance on the 

rince, 
. In addition to the Toy Scene mentioned above, there is a capital scene 
for children in’ the Royal Nursery, with its working nursery pictures. 
The scenery throughout is of a most elaborate description, there being 
no less than four mechanical changes. The harlequinade is chiefly 
noticeable for the fact that there are three clowns—at least one too 
many—a precocious pantaloon in the shape of Master Abrahams, who is 
admirable in his place as a dog in the opening, but quite out of place as 
a tumbling pantaloon, and an excessively ingenious and well-contrived 
‘Grand Reflected Statue Ballet,” which is as effective as it is novel, and 
well worth seeing. Mr. Augustus Harris has evidently spared neither 
time, trouble, nor expense upon the production of this pantomime, the 
chief fault of which is that there is too much for any one person to carry 
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away with him at one time, which necessitates at least two or three 
visits to appreciate all the good things with which it abounds. In this, 
however, Mr. Harris has proved himself a remarkably clever manager. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


“ Valentine and Orson, or Harlequin and the Magic Shield,” from the 
accomplished pen of Mr. F. C. Burnand, is far above the average of 
pantomime books, and is in fact too good to be lost, as it mostly is in 
the vast expanse of Covent Garden Theatre. The Vokes family 
are very much en evidence as usual; they are well supported by 
Mr. J. G. Taylor and Master C. Lauri. The latter as the Cub 
Bear is, to my mind, the feature of the pantomime. In addition to 
his athletic and saltatory abilities, which are extraordinary, he possesses 
in a high degree the talent of true pantomime. There is some good 
genuine pantomime business in the wood scene, culminating in a very 
funny duel & la Corsican Brothers between Mr. Fred Vokes and Miss 
Victoria Vokes, with Mr. Fawdon Vokes and Master C. Lauri as 
seconds ; in the moving panorama, one of the most beautiful and artistic 
scenes ever painted for the stage, in the production of which the artist 
has out-Beverleyed Beverley ; and in the “ Boudoir in the Palace,” in 
which amongst other things Orson shaves the Cub like a poodle, a very 
happy bit of business. 

The scenery throughout is excellent, and in addition to the panorama 
above mentioned, his other scenes show that Mr. Beverley’s right hand 
has far from lost its cunning. There is a marvellous change of scene 
from the wood to “The Hall of Chivalry in King Pippin’s Palace,” 
which must be seen to be realised and appreciated. Mr. Harry Payne 
still holds his own well, in my opinion, as the best and most thoroughly 
artistic speaking clown of the present day. 

Admirably written, mounted, and put upon the stage, with capital 
scenery, plenty of fun and go, and full of bright songs and dances, 
‘Valentine and Orson” is decidedly a good pantomime, and should 
continue to draw as long as the managers think fit to keep it before the 
public. 


SURREY. 


“ Hop-o’-my-Thumb” is not, in my opinion, “the best pantomime 
that has been seen for years,” as it certainly is not as good as its predeces- 
sors at the same theatre, not to go into invidious comparisons with regard 
to other establishments; but for all that there is much in it that serves 
to amuse and attract transpontine audiences, The guiding stars of the 
entertainment are two exceedingly clever diminutive members of the 
Adeson family, who have been very efficiently educated, and who seem 
thoroughly to revel in their parts. They speak their lines, dance, and 
sing with all the chie and abandon of experienced performers, and 
with all the freshness of their youth. Mr. George ‘Conquest, junior, 
appears as the identical ogre he represented at the Grecian last year or 
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the year before, and the rest of the company is composed of music-hall 
artists, who practically introduce a succession of music-hall songs and 
dances, which are apt to get .a trifle monotonous from their constant 
repetition. There is a soupgon of old-fashioned pantomime business in a 
scene representing the ogre’s bedroom, but with that exception pantomime 
is conspicuous by its absence. Mr, Wattie Hildyard, the Surrey clown, 
is decidedly good in such business as appeared to be arranged, but there 
was an ambiguity about the harlequinade when I saw it which no doubt 
has been rectified long before this. 


STANDARD. 


“Harlequin and the Wideawake Sleeping Beauty” is the title of the 
pantomime at this theatre, in which the story of the Sleeping Beauty is 
fairly closely followed. No attempt is apparently made at traditional 
pantomime except in one scene which represents two floors of the palaces 
in which the king, queen, and court are asleep, and which affords Mr. 
Barnum, who plays a comic servant of the prince, an opportunity for 
pantomime, of which he avails himself to the best of his ability, but 
sadly lacks support. The interior of the king’s palace gives scope for a 
grand spectacular display, in which the ballet represent living candelabra, 
the whole scene being brilliantly illuminated by countless jets of gas, the 
effect of which is decidedly good. The transformation scene is exceed- 
ingly pretty and exceptionally good. The harlequinade is a good one; 
Mr. A. Giovanelli, the clown, sticks to the old-fashioned line of comic 
business, and the result is decidedly gratifying to those who, like myself, 
prefer the old school, Mr. Giovanelli is much above the average of 
modern clowns, 


GRECIAN. 


Under the title “Harlequin King Frolic; or the Coral Tree, the 
Golden Key, and the Naughty Boy who was Wrecked at Sea,” what is 
styled in the playbills “‘a grand comic Christmas pantomime” is the 
entertainment provided at this theatre. Beyond the title and the fact 
that there is a harlequinade and a transformation scene, there is absolutely 
nothing appertaining to pantomime in the entertainment. The opening 
is of the nature of an extravaganza, in which the chief characters are 
sustained by Messrs. Herbert Campbell, Arthur Williams, Monkhouse, 
Parker, and Sennett, and Misses Marie Loftus, Du Maurier, and M. A. 
Victor. The fun consists of the most extravagant buffoonery of not 
over-refined quality, but which succeeds in its object of producing 
laughter. Mr. Herbert Campbell, who is a great favourite there, seldom 
opens his mouth without a roar from the audience following, and Mr, 
Arthur Williams amuses in a quieter but not less effective manner, 
There is plenty of singing and dancing, in which Miss M. A. Victor joins 
with all the freshness and agility of a two-year-old. There is plenty of 
fun, but it isn’t pantomime, The scenery and dresses are far superior to 
anything I have ever previously seen at the Grecian. ‘Two clowns, with- 
out a corresponding double troupe of the rest of the characters in the 
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harlequinade, are, to me, an unnecessary innovation, Mr. J. M. Jones is 
in many respects a good clown, but has a bad voice, which is heard much 
too often. He has, however, the makings of a good pantomimist, if he 
will stick to action, which is his forte, and give up talking, which is his 
weakness. Mr. Reuben Inch, the other clown, is not so good this year 
as I have seen him. I cannot refrain from entering a vehement protest 
against a flagrant violation of all the canons of pantomime in the shape 
of an acrobatic policeman of the worst stamp. This monstrosity is made 
up on one side with the bespangled costume of an acrobat, and the other 
half as a policeman, and goes through the most revolting contortions 
imaginable. A contortionist pure and simple is to me a sufficiently 
painful object in itself, but when that object is combined with one of the 
leading characters in the harlequinade, which has come to be looked upon 
as second only in importance to the clown in these modern days, no 
words can be too strong in the way of protest. I sincerely trust that it 
will never be my bad fortune again to witness such a spectacle. 


SANGER’S. 


The public has a good deal for its money at this establishment. The 
programme commences with ‘‘Scenes in the Arena ”—in other words, a 
circus—which is followed by the grand spectacular drama of ‘‘ Mazeppa,” 
and concludes with “The Grand Burlesque Christmas Pantomime” entitled 
“‘ Harlequin St. George and the Dragon and the Seven Champions.” 
There is nobody or nothing that calls for special comment, the performance 
being very creditable and very conventional—fairies, sprites, champions, 
comic servant, etc.; all of whom dance and sing in the stereotyped 
manner, until we come to the “Hall of Nations,” in which the full 
strength of the establishment, including the animals, is put forth, and 
the result is extremely gorgeous. The transformation scene is also highly 
effective. Little Sandy as a clown would do better to stick to the ring, 
where he is unrivalled. The entertainment has special attractions for 
children. 

PAVILION. 

“Jack and the Beanstalk” is the simple title of what I consider is 
the only real pantomime (so far as anything which does not consist 
entirely of action can be called pantomime) I have seen. The story is 
familiar and lucidly carried out ; the principal characters are sustained in 
a spirit of pantomime, the actors conveying as much if not more by 
actions than by words without exception; and there is an abundance of 
genuine fun, which, if not of a refined nature, is at all events harmless 
and inoffensive. The Alexander family are the moving spirits, and 
are well supported by Mr. George English, Mr. Henry Lynn, Miss Bessie 
Bonehill, Master F. Lauraine, and little Miss Julia Kent, a young lady 
not yet in her teens, who is positively charming from her freshness, 
ease, and grace. The harlequinade is quite in accordance with the old- 
fashioned spirit of the opening; the great Johnny Alexander being a 
capital clown, The pantomime is well worth a visit, despite its distance 
from the west, and is never dull for a moment from beginning to end, 
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BRITANNIA. 

Mrs. Sara Lane, according to her usual custom, produces an original 
pantomime, not depending upon any of the familiar stories of our 
childhood for a subject. ‘‘Love’s Dream, or the Daughter of a King 
without a Kingdom ” is the title. 

The opening scenes are carried out with unflagging spirit by Miss 
Pollie Randall, a vivacious young lady who doesn’t hesitate to speak 
out her mind in the boldest manner against persons and institutions that 
have given offence to the inhabitants of Hoxton and neighbourhood ; 
Mrs. Lane herself, who looks not a day older nor is less energetic in 
singing and dancing than when I first saw her, I won’t say how long 
ago; Miss Maggie Weatherburn, who looks and dances charmingly ; 
Messrs. Harrington, Lewis, Yarnold, Bigwood, and F. Lay, who, asa 
monkey in the opening, and afterwards as harlequin, executes some of 
the neatest and nimblest step-dancing it has fallen to my lot to see for a 
long time. The transformation scene is brilliant, and the harlequinade 
boisterously amusing, the clown, Mr. Tom Lovell, keeping things going 
with unceasing energy ; he is a decidedly good clown of the “ patter” 
class. One might go farther and fare worse than at the Britannia, 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE 


Pantomime is “ Aladdin,” the brunt of which is borne by Miss Edith 
Bruce and Mr. Paul Martinetti, a thorough pantomimist, who is always 
worth going to see wherever he is and whatever he does. 


THE ALEXANDRA PALACE 


Has “ Puss in Boots” for the subject of the pantomime, the onus of 
which is well sustained by Miss Caroline Parkes and the brothers Raynor, 
who are very clever and versatile. 

Time and space prevent me from going into more lengthy comments 
on these two last entertainments, but they form especially attractive 
features in the variety of amusements presented to the public at those 
gigantic warehouses for entertainment for young and old. 


There are other pantomimes, notably at the Marylebone and the 
Park theatres, which I have not had time to visit, but which, I gather 
from hearsay, both present many features of attraction. 

I cannot conclude without a special tribute of praise to the most 
thoroughly artistic troupe of genuine pantomimists in London at the 
present time, namely, the Hanlon-Lees at the Imperial Theatre—though 
the piece in which they appear is not what is understood as a pantomime, 
yet the pantomimic art displayed by Mons. Agoust and the rest of the 
troupe essentially entitles them to be classed as the first pantomimists of 
the day. As a lover of genuine pantomime, I sincerely trust that the 
state of perfection to which these clever artists have brought it, and the 
success that has deservedly attended their efforts will stimulate others to 
follow in their footsteps, and tend to revive the art of true pantomime 
in this country.—W. YaRbLey, 
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THE PROVINCIAL PANTOMIMES. 


= | papas skipping, gaily tripping,” wafted hither and thither as the 
pantomime fairy directed me, I have been driven to nearly all 


parts of the provinces 
productions, and, hay- 
cipal pantomimes, it is 
sure and gaiety that I 
call the most interesting 
if all the pantomimes 
success, they are a 
tested by the crowds 
which have nightly 
ness into the actor’s 
accompanying golden 
managerial treasury. 
You Like It” for five 
Theatre Royal, Glas- 
duced her first panto- 
of December, which, 
plete harmony, deserves 
most. It is called 
Harlequin Boy Blue 
and the Fairies who 
the Corn” (!), and has 
Frank Hall, and loca- 
Bannister; the latter 
principal male part, 





Mr. Fred. J. Stimson as Sister 
Anne, Theatre Royal, Man- 
chester. 


to see the Christmas 
ing witnessed the prin- 
with feelings of plea- 
take up my pen to re- 
events from them ; for, 
are not an artistic 
financial one, as is at- 
of eager happy faces 
cast their ray of glad- 
heart, and sent the 
harvest into the 
Having played “As 
weeks at the New 
gow, Miss Litton pro- 
mime there on the 15th 
for its beauty and com- 
to rank first and fore- 
“Pretty Bo-Peep, and 
come blow your Horn, 
found him asleep in 
been written by Mr. 
lised by Mr. John 
gentleman plays the 
and as Prince Lubin 


MacLubberkin has many excellent opportunities for displaying his 


laughter-provoking fun, which he uses to great advantage. 
Compton makes a dashing Boy 
Blue; and Miss Amy Grundy is 
a pretty Bo-Peep. The “ Corn- 
fields in Harvest,” painted by 
William Glover, is one of the 
most beautiful stage pictures ever 
seen in Glasgow, and the artist is 
to be highly complimented. 
this scene a most tasteful ballet of 
the seasons, arranged by Miss Rose 
Beckett, herself a graceful dancer, 
is introduced. When I say that 
the entire pantomime is as perfect 
as Miss Litton’s revival of “As 
I can give it no 





You Like It,” 


Miss Marie 


In 





Miss Annie Poole as 
Cinderella, Prince’s 
Theatre, Manchester, 


higher praise, and so hasten on to the next important production. 
Ever ready to please the fastidious playgoers of Manchester, and 


sparing no expense over it, the management of the Theatre Royal in that 
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city has this season presented the pantomime of “ Blue Beard,” which, 
for its gorgeous and beautiful scenery and -dresses, by far excels its 
predecessors. The company of actors and actresses engaged to represent 
it is also above the average. Madame Cave-Ashton sings charmingly 
as Fatima, and Selim finds an 
unusually vivacious exponent 
in Miss Marion West, who 
puts life and vigour into a 
small part, and looks exceed- 
ingly handsome. Mr. Fred J. 
Stimson, as Sister Anne, shows 
his wonderful low - comedy 
powers, and his impersonation 
is very funny ‘without being 
vulgar. The humorous poli- 
tical lecture by Mr. Charles 
Collette (Blue Beard) is one of 
the hits of the pantomime, and . 
Mies Marion west C015 forth roars of laughter ; Mica and iss elation 
as Selim, Theatre figures representing the prin- as Maid Marian, Alexandra 
Royal, Manchester. . ni Theatre, Liverpool. 
cipal political personages of 

the day are introduced, and satirically alluded to in a highly amusing 
manner. The climax to this episode is reached when the representatives 
of Gladstone and Lord Beaconsfield enter, and, after shaking hands in the 
most friendly way possible, depart affectionately “‘round the corner.” 

The pantomime of “ Cinderella,” at 
the Prince’s Theatre in the same city, 
may be better described as a delight- 
ful opera-bouffe, but, although abso- 
lutely charming in its way, it lacks 
smartness and the necessary briskness 
to make it a financial success. As 
the heroine, Miss Annie Poole is an 
ideal Cinderella, and her singing goes 
far to secure her the position of the 
principal favourite, and indeed the 
mainstay of the production. The re- 
mainder of the cast is quite adequate, 
and some beautiful scenery has been 
painted, whilst the dresses are very Miss Katie Ryan 
elegant, and the music well selected of Wales. Theatre, 
and capitally rendered. ena 

The pantomime of “Robin Hood,” at the Alexandra Theatre, 

Liverpool, is largely composed of scenic effects, before which the acting 
of the piece disappears almost into insignificance. Perhaps the most 
successful of these effects is the storming of the Baron’s Castle; ata 
given signal, an army of children, attired as archers, enter and prepare 
for the defence, whilst outside the castle the cries of the besiegers are 
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heard, followed presently by the assault; one by one the stones of the 
Baron’s stronghold fall to the ground, slowly at first, then rapidly, and 
finally down come the apparently massive walls, and the stage, filled by 
crowds of glittering figures, surrounded by the clash and din of battle 
and a cloud of red fire, presents one of the most picturesque tableaux 
ever seen. As the heroine, Miss Alice Hamilton is graceful, yet full of 
spirit and vivacity ; and Miss Ethel Castleton is very pleasing in the 
small part of Marian. Miss Laura Lawson has once more charmed the 
Liverpool public by her bewitching impersonation of the Fairy Florizel ; 
whilst Miss Rozie Lowe, as the silly and somewhat unnecessary Prince 
John, and the Misses Meredith and Morley in other small parts are as 
satisfactory as possible. The Rajade Troupe cause much amusement by 
their stilt, yet not stilted, performance. 

At the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool, the pantomime of “ Little 
Red Riding-Hood, and her sister, Little Bo-Peep,” is remarkable for 
having in its company a 
most charming young act- 
ress, who, out of a ridicu- 
lously small part, has made 
a decided success; thereby 
proving that small parts 
don’t always mean failures. 

I allude to Miss Katie Ryan, 
whose impersonation of Bo- 
Peep is, I understand, re- 
ferred to at length on 
another page. Miss Marie 
Stevens, who acted Boy 
Miss Kate Lovell as Princess Blue in Miss Litton’s pan- yoy, gie Lewis, R.A.M., 
Prettypearl,TheatreRoyal, tomime at the I mperial as Zorilda,Theatre Royal, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Theatre last season, takes 
the same part here, and her sprightly dashing representation of the hero 
has won her many admirers. As Red Riding-Hood Miss Polly Blake is 
simply perfect, her acting throughout being marked by much intelligence, 
grace, and childish naturalness. Mr. John 8S. Chamberlain showed much 
genuine humour as the Baron O’Bluster; and the author of the pantomime, 
Mr. T. F. Doyle, who did not make himself too prominent—as authors 
sometimes do—was fairly good as the Fox. The remainder of the 
company, which is principally made up of music-hall “ talent,” is not 
remarkably brilliant; but I may safely point out the Milton Troupe of 
contortionists, who, in their way, are as good as most of their rivals, and 
infinitely better than some of them. The movements of Miss Milton, 
in particular, are little short of marvellous. 

“Sindbad the Sailor,” as pantomimically represented at the Theatre 
Royal, Newcastle-on-Tyne, has a charming representative in Miss 
Millie Turner, whilst the part of Zorilda, taken by Miss Maggie Lewis, 
is admirably portrayed. The acting and vocalisation of Miss Lewis have 
won her golden opinions—her splendid rendering of the ballad “ Tho’ 
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seas divide us,” being specially beautiful. The Princess Prettypearl is 
fascinatingly presented by Miss Kate Lovell, whose song of “ Pretty 
Primrose,” by Pinsuti, is one of the musical successes of the pantomime. 

Amongst the other bright particular stars in the provincial pantomimes, 
I may point out Miss Nellie Vane, who has been much praised for her 
acting of Lychee, in “ Aladdin,” at Mrs. Nye Chart’s Brighton Theatre ; 
and Mr. Vincent Sternroyd, who, as Clorinda, in “ Cinderella,” at 
Worcester, has made a great hit. 

In the Christmas (January) Number of Taz Tueatre I wished 
success to the pantomimes, That my wish has been granted is a source 
of great gratification to 

Yours pantomimically, 
Austin BRERETON. 








MARCUS ALFRED SMYTHSON. 


ARCUS ALFRED SMYTHSON is well-known in connection with the 
musical drama, having filled the responsible position of chorus- 
master at the Royal Italian Opera for many years, and more recently at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre; he was also with the Pyne and Harrison English 
Opera Company, and latterly with Mr. Carl Rosa. This gentleman has, 
indeed, been identified with every operatic enterprise of importance in the 
metropolis during recent years, having been solely responsible for the 
choral portions in the production of all the great works of the most 
eminent composers, from the “ Benvenuto Cellini” of Berlioz, to the 
“Mefistofele” of Boito. Mr. Smythson was a pupil of the celebrated 
William Michael Rooke, one of the most successful composers of his day. 

Mr. Smythson is one of the sons of the late Benjamin Christian 
Smythson, whose name is doubtless a household word to many of our 
readers, having been proprietor of the Sans Souci Theatre in Leicester 
Square, and the Royal Pantheon in Catherine Street, where many of our 
best-known actors made their débuts. 

Who that has once acted on the boards of the little Catherine 
Street playhouse, when Benjamin Smythson was the proprietor, can 
possibly forget him?—the indescribable costume with which he encased 
his portly figure, his expansive forehead, his frank and somewhat hand- 
some open countenance, his expressive laughing eye, his good-humoured 
smiling mouth, his vivacious ready reply, and, above all, the round, full, 
sonorous tone, and the dignity of manner with which he rung out the 
simplest instruction. He was, however, no empiric professor of the arts 
having been a provincial actor of some repute for many years, and well 
recognised as a competent exponent of the leading characters in the old 
standard comedies. He had also, as a youth, played with John Kemble in 
his starring engagements, and would frequently relate amusing anecdotes 
of that marvellous tragedian, Edmund Kean, with whom he had on many 
occasions acted in the provinces some years later in life, 

“Too frequently ‘out at elbows,’ I now applied,” says Mr. Edward 
Stirling in his Memoirs recently published, “to Ben Smythson’s agency for 
actors—The White Hart in Drury Lane. Kind-hearted considerate Ben ! 
a real Samaritan, ever ready with food and kindly words to cheer and 
encourage the poor stroller. Ben, strongly impregnated with the 
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‘Mysteries of Udolpho’ school, was wont to use rather grandiloquent 
words for everyday purposes. His hostel—a very obscure one—became 
a castle; back parlours, smelling strongly of baccy—tapestry chambers; 
dilapidated staircases, lumber closets, and dark landings—galleries, crows’ 
nests, and eagle towers. His beer-cellars were known as “ dungeon-keeps ;” 
Barclay’s Entire at fourpence a-pot became nectar, like Mr. Dick Swiveller’s 
‘rosy wine;’ and his two serving-men, plain Bob and Dick, were trans- 
formed into Ricardoand Roberto. Every poor player that arrived footsore 
and hungered he styled according to their rble—Kemble, Kean, Munden, 
or Siddons, knowing full well how pleasantly a little flattery tickles the 
palate. There was always a bed, supper, and breakfast, money or not, in 
this Mecca for! wanderers. This liberality brought failure in its train, 
and The White Hart doors speedily closed on kindly Bob and his good 
intentions.” * 

His wife (Mr. M. A. Smythson’s mother), was both an accomplished actress 
(having undertaken, with much success, many of the leading characters 
in both tragedy and comedy) and also a gifted writer. 

I may add that Mr. M. A. Smythson, during his long professional 
career, has gained the respect and esteem of his colleagues, and the regard 
—we should perhaps rather say the affection—of all those who have been 
under his direction. 








MISS KATIE RYAN. 


ISS KATIE RYAN first appeared on the stage about four and a half 
years ago, at the Theatre Royal, Birmingham, in “La Jolie Parfemeuse,” 
under the management of Miss Emily Soldene, with whom she after- 
wards toured in the provinces for six months, playing small parts in 
opera-bouffe. She then played a principal part in the pantomime of 
“ Robinson Crusoe” at the Prince’s Theatre, Bradford, which was produced 
under the direction of the late Mr. Charles Calvert, who thereupon engaged 
her for a period of two years; and at Easter, 1877, she appeared as 
Spero, the king’s cupbearer, a part which was made a principal one 
specially for her, sustaining afterwards the characters of the Fool, in 
“King Lear;” Marion de Lorme, in “ Richelieu ;” and Nerissa, in “ The 
Merchant of Venice.” 

After appearing at the Theatre Royal, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in the 
pantomime of “ Aladdin and the Forty Thieves,” Miss Ryan played Violet, 
in “ Mammon,” both at the Duke’s Theatre, London, and in the provinces, 
with Mr. W. H. Vernon and Miss Louise Moodie; and on Thursday, 
May 23rd, 1878, she made her first appearance at the Olympic Theatre, in 
Mr. Henry Neville’s revival of “ Belphegor,” playing the part of the boy 
Henri—the child who comforts his father when the mother has fled—with 
such an amount of earnestness and pathos as to secure a most favourable 
opinion from both the press and the public. 

Miss Ryan has also played principal parts in the pantomimes at the 
Gaiety Theatre, Glasgow; the Theatres Royal, Belfast, and Cork; has 
toured for three months with Miss Kate Santley; and for two successive 
seasons has acted with Mr. Edward Terry on his provincial tours, during 
which she has played Lilian, in “ Weak Woman;” Eliza, in “‘ Paul Pry ;” 
Emily, in “ Jeames ;” Kitty, in “ High Life Below Stairs ;” Marguerite, in 


* See “Old Drury Lane: Fifty Years’ Recollections.” By Edward Stirling. 
Chatto and Windus, 1881. 
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“Little Doctor Faust;” Maritana in the burlesque on “Don Cwsar 
de Bazan;” and Diana Vernon, in “ Robbing Roy.” With Mr. Charles 
Collette, Miss Ryan has played Mrs. Featherstone, in “The Snowball ;” 
Minnie Spencer, in “Bounce;” and other parts; and was the original 
Meerrie in Savile Clarke’s burlesque on “ Rip Van Winkle,” first produced 
at the Theatre Royal, Portsmouth, on March 29th, last year. Moya, in 
“The Shaughran;” Paul, in “The Octoroon,” and Jenny, in “The 
Orange Girl,” are some of the other parts that have been undertaken by 
Miss Ryan; and indeed, for the few years that she has been on the stage, 
her career has been singularly satisfactory, not to say brilliant. 

Gifted with an intellectual and decidedly handsome face, and possessed 
of a clear melodious voice and a graceful figure, Miss Ryan adds to 





MISS KATIE RYAN, 


these natural endowments earnestness, much forethought, and a great 
discrimination in the acting of the various characters she essays. The 
elegance of her dancing in burlesque parts is much in her favour, and we 
may point out Miss Ryan as one of the very best young actresses in the 
lighter class of pieces which are now so popular, and we feel sure that 
before long she will again be acting in London, and winning for herself 
the exalted position in her profession in which the cultivation of her 
natural talents entitles her to rank. 

Her last assumption, that of Bo-Peep in the pantomime at the Prince of 
Wales Theatre, Liverpool, is most successful; all the local papers give her 
the highest praise, and her charming singing of “ Hileen Alanah” and 
“Wedding Bells ”—the latter with a pretty original dance—is encored 
nightly. d 
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Our Plap-Hox. 


Spare purposes of record I preserve the full casts of the following successful 
plays—viz. “ Adrienne Lecouvreur,” at the Court Theatre; “The 
Country Girl,” at the Gaiety; and “ Mefistofele II.,” at the Alhambra. In 
all these plays there would have been much to say of the acting, which was of 
very special merit. The Adrienne of the gifted Madame Helena Modjeska 
is in many respects the finest and boldest thing she has done; the part of 
Peggy, in David Garrick’s old play, fits Miss Litton like a glove; and at the 








MADAME MODJESKA IN “‘ ADRIENNE LECOUVREUR.” 


Alhambra we have in Miss St. Quinten an artist who is rapidly advancing 
to the front. The success of all these is undisputed.—C. 8S. 


“ADRIENNE LECOUVREUR.” 
Revived, Court Theatre, Saturday, December 11th, 1880. 
Maurice de Saxe ... Ma.Forses Ropsrtson, Princess de Bouillon Mrs. Berwarp Barre, 


Prince de Bouillon... Mz. J. D. Brevzrrpas. Duchess d’Aumont Miss WinIregp Emery. 
Abbé de Chazeuil ... Ms. Lin Rayna. MarquisedeSancerre Miss BLANCHE GARNIER. 
Michonnet ... «. Mar. G, W. Anson. Countess de Beanveau Miss Doninz O’Brien. 
Poisson ove «. Mr, J. W. Laweence. Adrienne Lecouvreur Muz.H eens MopsgsKa 
— ovo .. Mr, Bataw Daruzy. Malle. Jouvenot ... Miss Karz Vanes. 

t ove «+ Maz, Nevittz Doorn. Malle Dangeville ... Miss Kare Lexzson. 
Call-boy .. ... Ms. R. Rivens, Maid ... w+ => ese, M88 JULIA ROSELLE. 


“THE COUNTRY GIRL.” 
Revived, Gaiety Theatre, Saturday Afternoon, January 8th, 1881. 


Moody oe = ose Maz. W. Fareey, William os = awe Ma. M. R. Suuren, 
Harcourt .. .. Mua. EB. F. Epoar, Miss Peggy ... ... Miss Lirron, 
Sparkish .. .. Mar. F. Everivy, Alithea oe = ove M188 Hee Cresswan 


Belleville... . Ma. J. T. Sruraens, Lucy ... ove «+ Miss Magia Harzis, 

















SKETCHES OF CHARACTERS: THE ALHAMBRA, MEFISTOFELE II. 

















*“*MEFISTOFELE II.” 
First produced, Alhambra Theatre, December 26th, 1880, 


Marguerite «. Miss Constance Losssy Faust oe os Ma. Frep Lesure. 
Mefisto... .» Miss St. Quintsy. Brander me oo» Mr. C. Powsr. 
Siebel eve +. Mapamp Kosg Bet. Herr Tilling «. Ms. Keucengr. 
Lisette... e. Miss Emini Perercit. Frosc h «» Mr. Burcu. 
Martha «» Muss Sartre Tourwer. Will o’ the Wisp --» Mopuvsg. Rosa. 
oa tthdirook = — a Spiritof Passion ... Miss Parris. 

to en AME San MARTINO, Mzspamzs Morrnt, 

alentin .. Mg. Liowg, Baovas. The Three Graces { Maarg, and TarLoz. 


“ QUICKSANDS.” 


A Play, in Four Acts, adapted by Wiit14M Ancuer, from the Norwegian of Henrrx Isszr. 
First played at the Gaiety Theatre on Wednesday Afternoon, December 15th, 1890. 


Consul a =e Mr. W. H. Vernon. Krupp... .. «.. Mr. G. Rarzmonp 
Sansted Mr. Vincent. Hausen oe «. Mr. A. C. Hatton. 
Astrup... ooo «. Mr. Grrarport. Ot. +. Master ARnowp. 
Nilsen _... ove «. Mr. Freeman. Mrs. Bernick «. Miss M. A. Grrrorp. 
Johan Hessel ... ... Mr. Antnur Dacez. Martha “ae .- Miss Fawny Appisor, 
Hilman Hessel .., «. Me, G. Cannineas. Iona Hessel . «. Mas. BILiiNeton. 

Dr. Borck.,, ...  «. Mag. T. Baurour, Dina Dorf ... ... Miss Cisssy GraHAME. 


Tue characters, described in the original title as “pillars of society,” 
are the leading merchants in a small Norwegian town, which prides itself 


upon its freedom from the commercial vices of “great communities,” 


such as England and America. At the head of the little band of self- 
righteous vestrymen is Consul Bernick, who is worshipped by his wife 
and sister, as well as respected by his neighbours. At a moment when 
Bernick has, as he says, need of all his reputation in order to carry his 
scheme of a local railway in the teeth of opposition, he is troubled by the 
return from America of his brother-in-law, Johan Hessel, whose name is 
in the worst odour in consequence of his misconduct before his exile, 
fifteen years ago. The crime for which Hessel has thus paid informal 
penalty was in reality Bernick’s; and Bernick is terribly distressed to find 
that the reports which he has set about concerning the absent Johan are 
by no means forgotten. He cannot stop the stone which he has set rolling, 
and he lacks the moral courage to clear his brother-in-law’s character. 
Just when his social danger is at its worst, a way of escape suggests itself. 
Johan expresses his intention of leaving Norway for a period of three 
months, at the expiration of which he will come back to demand the 
rehabilitation of his good name. He is going in the Florida, a vessel which 
Bernick knows to be a coffin-ship, almost certain to founder; and Bernick 
lets him go, without a word of warning. The crime, independently of the 
treachery towards a self-denying friend, is a terrible one, and for a while 
it seems as though it were to be terribly punished. On the eve of the 
presentation of a testimonial from his admiring fellow-townsmen, Bernick 
‘discovers that his little boy Olaf was on board the Florida when she 
sailed, and it is not until after a spell of agonising suspense that Bernick 
hears of his son’s escape, and of the Florida’s detention in port. On this 
he humbles himself in a speech addressed to the astonished deputation of 
admirers, and proclaims his intention of forthwith commencing a better 
life in a new country ; but Bernick’s cold-blooded villany appears somewhat 
inadequately punished. 

In this play, tentatively produced and fairly successful, Mr. W. H. 
Vernon, Mrs. Billington, Mr. Arthur Dacre, and Miss Cissey Grahame, 
specially distinguished themselves, 
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“A NEW TRIAL.” 


Adapted from “La Morte Civile” of P. Gracomzrrr, by F. C. Cogutay. 
First produced at the Prince of Wales Theatre, Saturday, December 18th, 1880. 
Corrado .. .. Mr. CoGHLan. Gaetano... «.. Me, Cmarizs CeciL. 
«. Mar. Frockton, Rosalia ove +» Miss Amy ROSELLE. 
. Mr, Ento Bariey. Annetta ove «. Miss SoTHEeRy. 
Mr. JaMes FERNANDEZ. Agata eee «. Mas. Lerten Murray. 
Tuis play is an adaptation, by Mr. Coghlan himself, of Giacometti’s well- 
known Italian play “La Morte Civile.” The piece holds the stage 
in Italy, chiefly, I should suspect, because the principal character is 
included in the répertoire of Signor Salvini. That great executive actor 
—greater as an executant than as a conceiver of ideal parts in poetical 
tragedy—has found in Corrado a part through which he can exhibit his 
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CORRADO AND THE ABBE, “‘A NEW TRIAL,” 


rare powers of passionate acting. I have not seen him in the character, 
which, indeed, he never played in London; but now, after having seen the 
drama, it is easy to conceive how great an effect Salvini could produce 
in such a part. In the English version the play is shorn of all tropes 
or imagery; two acts are compressed into one, and the work is reduced 
to the tightest limits of acting practicability; but this adaptation would 
seem, on the whole, to be carefully executed, by a practical playwright 
and practised actor. The play thus presented is sombre and gloomy in 
the extreme; but, through its somewhat morbid characteristics, it is 
possible, at least for one actor, to reveal power, passion, and pathos. Plays 
of this wholly depressing cast are not generally popular. Mr. Irving does 
not find his chief attraction in “The Bells.” The greatest and noblest 
of all plays of this class—I mean, of course, Webster's terrible “ Duchess 
of Malfi ”—does not hold the stage, and has not been represerited by any 
leading actress since Miss Glyn essayed to play the wronged and tortured 
heroine. Webster understood how to “move a horror skilfully.” He 
rose above the turgid scope of mere acting drama. He elevated the 
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horrible to the terrible, and his awful play thrills with dark poetic power, 
with grave-gloomed and with madhouse-shadowed imagination. 

“ A New Trial” is an adaptation, not of high value, but of strong effect. 
It is not poetical. It relies upon incident rather than upon character. It 
seeks to move an audience, but is content to do so through somewhat 
vulgar means. The worth of the play consists in the opportunity for 
effect afforded to a player of peculiar powers; there is no analysis, either 
of action or of character ; the work is not imaginative, either in conception 
or in treatment. 

The story may be very briefly told: A young South Italian painter 
wins the love of a beautiful young girl. The relatives of the girl oppose 
the match. The lovers are married and are happy; they have one little 
girl. <A year after the marriage, Luigi, the brother of the wife, attempts 
by force to take away his sister. A quarrel naturally ensues between 
husband and brother, and, in the sight of his wife, Corrado murders the 





CORRADO AND ROSALIA. “A NEW TRIAL.” 


brother by a blow with a poniard. For the crime Corrado is justly 
condemned to the galleys for life. After some fourteen years of the 
miseries of a Neapolitan galley-slave’s life, he escapes. He seeks and 
finds wife and child; but he finds them under suspicious circumstances— 
a benevolent doctor, one Palmieri, has adopted the child as his own, and 
has engaged the mother to act as governess to her own daughter; the 

_ wife repels the husband; the child ignores the father.. Corrado feels that 
he is not wanted Sy either; he finds, moreover, that he stands in the 
way of the interests of both. In an agony of dull despair he commits 
suicide by taking poison, and dies in the presence of wife and of daughter; 
leaving the former free to marry Palmieri, and obtaining for the latter 
the advantage of such a father’s position and protection. 

Palmieri’s plan for protecting the mother and her child is one that 
would occur to a dramatist rather than to a doctor. The position is 
difficult, but the best way out of it is not the one that is chosen; and 
the relations of the parties are so strained that the scandalous gossip of 
a Calabrian village is, not unnaturally, busy with the fair fame of the trio; 
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so that, when Corrado arrives, there is a movement on foot for chasing the 
wife, at least, out of the place. The chief agent in this persecution is a 
priest, called by the adapter, The Abbé. This ecclesiastic’s zeal for 
morality is whetted by suspicion and embittered by a desire for persecution. 
Signor Giacometti probably intended him as a complete type-picture of the 
South Italian priest, but the adapter has weakened the intention of the 
author. The Abbé, I am told, has, in the original play, his own unworthy 
designs upon the virtue of Rosalia; but of this circumstance the adapter 
has left no hint. 

Mr. Coghlan’s first appearance as the escaped galley-slave is most 
picturesque and striking; and his fine acting soon sustains the impression 
made by his appearance. He is in the worn and stained dress of a 
Calabrian peasant, who has assisted the convict with this rude attire. 
Corrado was not an habitual criminal. He was guilty of one crime—of 
the Italian colpo di coltello, a blow of the knife, struck in passion; but 
he has spent fourteen years in the civil death—in the death in life—of a 
Neapolitan galley-slave, and Mr. Coghlan presents him as embruted, 
stupefied, as a man whose knees are bowed by fetters, whose wrists are 
galled by gyves, while the iron of the gaoler has entered into his very soul. 
His purpose of rejoining, of recovering wife and child, has, through all 
his long imprisonment, been a fixed idea, intensified by morbid brooding; 
but, when he appears, we seem to see that his purpose is clutched 
tenaciously in a mechanical grip, and is held by a sullen sluggish volition, 
which dominates a weakened mind. To my thinking, Mr. Coghlan’s first 
act (the second act of the play), is as finely rendered as any part of his 
fine performance. His secret is soon wormed out of him by the astute 
priest, who is well practised in all the arts of the confessional; and Corrado 
learns that he is again near wife and child—near Rosalia and Nina. 

Mr. Coghlan renders the part as one of emotion rather than of passion. At 
times he sinks into a sort of flatness of tone; he descends from the altitudes 
of passion and rises above the depths of anguish: he does not always sustain 
the tone of the part, with all its dark fire and sullen force; but this is the 
one slight drawback to a performance powerful, subtle, and most striking. 
The wan, gaunt, sickly misery of the unhappy murderer—through whose 
nature there yet runs a strain of dangerous savage fierceness—is grandly 
sustained ; and he may be credited with a true art-success in this effective 
strong part. Corrado’s sufferings have been still greater even than his 
sorrows. His crime, though great, was unpremeditated, and was committed 
in defence of his right, as the husband of a loving wife. He escapes the 
scaffold, he escapes from the galleys; but Nemesis comes, and his expiation 
is completed by a sentence pronounced after the law had dealt with the 
case. When we first see him, hope itself has become mechanical; the 
brain is weak, and the heart half crushed; fate is too strong for the 
hunted jaded wretch. He gets into one of those positions out of which 
death is the only issue; and the sentence which ordains the sacrifice of a 
weary life is spoken by a child and by a wife. His own act carries out 
the doom which they pronounce. 

To Miss Amy Roselle falls the most complex part—the part which it 
is most difficult to harmonise, and to reconcile with the humanities, 
When Rosalia beholds once more the lover of her youth, and sees him 
in such piteous misery, she shows no passing touch even of womanly 
tenderness. Such conduct could only be explained by a passion for 
Palmieri; but this feeling is not expressed. Only a second love would so 
entirely drive out the first. Rosalia lies coldly to Corrado about the 
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identity of his and her child. Miss Roselle is not quite Italian enough. 
She looks like one of Miss Osborne’s governesses, and is too chilly and too 
proper. She represents, mainly, the inconvenience of Corrado’s return 
Still Miss Roselle played a very difficult character with grace, gentleness, 
and with refined delicacy. 

Mr. Flockton is most happily suited by The Abbé—of the adaptation. 
His appearance and performance were alike admirable. It is rare to 
witness on any stage a more complete impersonation. 

Mr. Fernandez represents Dr. Palmieri with singular finesse and 
delicate point. A dialogue between the priest and the doctor was given 
by these two actors in a manner which satisfied the highest requirements 
of stage art. 

Miss Sothern played the young daughter with utter purity and 
innocence; and so lent to the play a performance of value and of charm. 

It is difficult to predict a great popularity for the play: these doleful 
pieces, in which incidents and personages are used only for effect, without 
being touched to fine issues of art, do not always attract audiences, The 
piece has one great defect—no sympathy is possible for any one character 
in it. The hateful priest—the too logical doctor-—the callous wife—the 
child in whom the “voice of nature” has evidently been imperfectly 
trained in a deaf and dumb asylum; all these fail to win sympathy, and 
even, sometimes, excite repugnance. Nay, Corrado himself is treated with 
so little ideality, that he fails to touch and charm an audience. But, be 
that as it may, let us waive the question of the popularity of the play; 
and so much, at least, remains certain, that it contains strong positions, 
and is most excellently acted by the four leading characters. Every person 
who loves the dramatic art should make a point of seeing “A New 
Trial.”—H. Scuvtz Wutson. 


“THE NINE DAYS’ QUEEN.” 


By Roszer Bucnanay. 
Produced at the Gaiety matinée, 22nd December, 1890. 


The Princess Mary ... Miss L. WiiuEs. Feckenham ... «. Mar. Grearpor. 
Lady JaneGrey  ... Miss Harersrr Jay. Gardiner oe «» Mr. Buruzr. 
Duke of Northumber- Lord A, Dudle «. Ma. Burp.os. 
land ... Ps «» Mr. Bravmont. Duchess of Suffolk... Mns. Lxrex Murray. 
Duke of Suffolk «.» Mr. D, Fisuzr. Steward to Duke of 
Lord Guildford Dud- Suffolk i «» Mr. Freup. 
lo ee ioe ws Mr. A. Dacen. Reuben ove «. Mr. WILLIaMs, 
Earl of Hertford ... Mz. Bezrsonm Trexz. Hetherington «. Mr, Granam. 
Sir John Brydges ... Ms. R. Lanerorp. May Queen ... . Miss E. Costgst1o. 


THE experience of those whose duty calls them to observe each change of 
programme as it occurs at one or other of the theatres, must inevitably 
lead them to the opinion that most new plays obtain in their representation 
at least as good a chance of success as they deserve. Occasionally a 
* White Pilgrim ” or a “ Man o’ Airlie” or an “ Oriana” misses, under the 
conditions of its performance, the mark which it ought to make. But they 
are the exceptions; and the fact that they are exceptions goes to prove the 
rule. To them must, I think, be added Mr. Buchanan’s “ romantic poetical 
drama,” “The Nine Days’ Queen;” so far, that is to say, as the unfortunate 
circumstances of its production are concerned, It did not obtain the 
chance which has commanded for many a far inferior and much less 
interesting drama something more than a doubtful succés d’estime. Asa 
rule the fault may in such cases be fairly traced to the manager at whose 
house the inefficient or inappropriate representation has been given. In 
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this case, however, the responsibility of the result rests, curiously enough, 
with the author himself, who here undertook the direction of the perform- 
ance and chose his own company. It was in his choice of company that 
Mr. Buchanan made his great mistake. The rdle of his heroine, an all- 
important one of course, he allotted to a lady who is understood to be one 
of his relations. Blood is, we know, thicker than water; but art is an 
imperious mistress, and is not to be served by anything like nepotism. 
Now Miss Harriett Jay, to whom was here allotted the “ creation” of the 
chief character, has amply proved her intellectual ability by her clever 
novels. She has other advantages, in youth, good looks, and pleasant 
manner, which should stand her in good stead if she intends to become an 
actress by profession. But she is not yet an actress; and thus, although 
the ladylike suggestion of the heroine’s essentially feminine nature is within 
her power, she fails to make Lady Jane impress those who witness her suffer- 
ings under terrible trials. Apart, however, from Miss Jay’s incapacity 
to do anything like justice to such a part as this, there was manifest in the 
general performance a fatal lack of fitting preparation. A good many of 
the players did not know how tospeak Mr. Buchanan’s lines—a misfortune 
which would, it is true, have taken some time to remedy. But they might 
at least have been perfect in their text, and have been induced to elaborate 
the requisite stage “business ” of their impersonations. More than one of 
them had evidently been unable to make up their minds as to the meaning 
and drift of the characters confided to their charge. They were, apparently, 
making deliberate experiments upon the corpus vile of a Wednesday after- 
noon audience. In these circumstances it seems best to say as little as 
may be of the details of a performance in which promising young actors 
like Mr. Tree and Mr. Dacre, as well as experienced players like Mrs. 
Leigh Murray and Mr. David Fisher, were seen at their worst, and Miss 
Harriett Jay herself was possibly not seen at her best. A word of acknow- 
ledgment is however due to the distinct individuality and histrionic force 
of Miss Louise Willes’s Princess Mary, and Mr. Beaumont’s Duke of 
Northumberland. 

In a note appended to the programme the author of “ The Nine Days’ 
Queen” candidly admits that he has made free use of Nicholas Rowe’s play 
on the same subject. The poet-laureate, however, of George I. is pretty 
well forgotten, together with his works, even though he enjoys the honour 
of a tomb in Westminster Abbey. And it is only justice to Mr. Buchanan 
to say that, though he takes something of the scheme of his drama from 
Rowe, the dialogue is his own, and is both dramatically and poetically a 
vast improvement upon that of the original “ Lady JaneGrey.” Like Rowe, 
Mr. Buchanan makes a point of illustrating Lord Guildford Dudley’s 
success over a rival in his suit for the hand of Lady Jane. This rival he 
turns into the Earl of Hertford, for whose romantic passion there is, it is 
said, some historical foundation. However this may be, the scene between 
the two lovers, each anxious to behave honourably towards the other, is 
capable of arousing interest in the plot at its outset. The device moreover 
by which Hertford’s mad resentment of Dudley’s supposed trickery leads 
him to unwittingly compass Lady’s Jane’s destruction, is ingenious and 
effective. The episodes in the brief career of the innocent pretender here 
chosen for illustration are partly historical and partly imaginary. Lady 
Jane’s well-authenticated swoon when Northumberland’s plot was broken 
to her in the presence of her father and mother is of course introduced ; 
but it needs to be led up to in a more natural manner. Then comes a hasty 
glimpse at her unwilling assumption of her dignity as Queen of England as 
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he takes possession of the Tower of London, approaching her future prison, 
in what might be a grand triumphal progress down the Thames. The 
timid reluctance of the girl struggling against her high and heartfelt sense 
of duty is gracefully indicated. While the play thus proceeds upon the 
lines of familiar history, its underplot retains its hold upon the attention. 
We see Lord Hertford warning the Princess Mary against a stheme in 
which he little thinks Lady Jane is implicated. We watch his remorse as 
he strives, in a frenzied appeal to Mary, to save her defeated rival from the 
doom hanging over her young head. And finally we are present at a 
fictitious meeting of the Queens in the Tower, where, in a striking situation, 
of which the most is not made, Lady Jane is, thanks to Hertford, allowed 
for awhile to hold her enemy’s life in her hand. For my part I regret to 
see Mary exhibited in the conventionally repulsive light in which she 
appears both here and elsewhere in the play. It is certainly a mistake, 
according to my conception of the respective characters, to make the 
Queens bandy angry words with one another, eloquent though the mutual 
denunciation may be. But this passage, as well as many others in “ The 
Nine Days’ Queen,” is written so vigorously, and sounded to me upon one 
inadequate hearing to have so much poetic verve, that it deserves retention 
at least as well as Schiller’s quarrel between another Mary and Queen 
Elizabeth. As a whole, indeed, Mr. Buchanan’s drama adds literary beauty 
and force to dramatic capability in a manner sufficiently rare to make it 
a matter for genuine regret if such work should be wasted on account of 
the blunders connected with its first introduction to the public.—Ernzst A. 
BENDALL. 


“THE FOOL’S REVENGE.” 
A romantic Drama, in Three Acts, by Tom Tartor. 


First produced at the Sadler’s Wells Theatre, October 18th, 1859, 
Revived at the Princess’s Theatre, December 27th, 1880. 


Bertuccio ... «» Mr. Epwiw Boors. outes rages Mr. Cuas, Cantwrieur, 
Galeotto Manfredi Mr. Witt1am RepMunp. «. Mr. Jonw GarpiIner. 

- Guido Malatesta .... Mr. Jonw BEavcHampP. res aie «. Miss Vioutet TEMPLE, 
Baldassare Torelli. Mr. F. CHARLES. Francesca BentivoglioMrs, HERMANN VEZIN, 
Gian Maria Ordelaffii Mr. P. O. Bevery. Fiordelisa . «. Miss GeRarp. 

Bernardo Ascolti... Mz. C. W. GarrHorrs, Brigitta... «. Mus, Lyons, 


THE popularity which Mr. Edwin Booth has achieved with a great propor- 
tion of London playgoers was amply evinced by the fact that, on his first 
appearance as Bertuccio in “The Fool’s Revenge,” on Boxing Night, the 
Princess’s Theatre, in spite of the attractions of gorgeous pantomimes and 
other popular allurements of the Christmas season, was crammed in every 
part; and this all to witness the performance of a play which comes into the 
category of “the legitimate,” or aims at so doing. “The Fool’s Revenge” 
has never been a popular drama, although it obtained a certain success on 
its first production at Sadler’s Wells, from the excellent acting of the late 
Mr. Phelps ; and, consequently, it may be inferred that it was the name of 
the actor, and not the special attraction of the tragedy, which drew that 
crowded house. 

That Mr. Edwin Booth, as the deformed jester, commanded a great 
success with his audience throughout the whole performance was obvious 
from the continued applause. But certainly, at first, the impersonation was 
somewhat awkward for a critical observer to grapple with. It was sonovel, 
so original, so wild, so weird and strange, bordering on the grotesque, 
although never, it must be said, descending to the ludicrous, that judgment 
was at fault, and doubted of itself. It was difficult to shake off the strange 
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bewildering feeling of the first surprise. It was difficult to answer to 
oneself the mental question : “ Do I really like this, or do I not?” In fact, 
it was necessary to become accustomed to the strangeness of the novel 
embodiment before coming to an issue with one’s own understanding. It 
must be comprehended that Mr. Edwin Booth represented not only the 
deformed: man, with a hump on his back, but the cripple with distorted 
legs, which lapped over each other in walking, impeded his gait, and 
frequently caused him to fall heavily on the ground. When the actor 
fell, however, it was always to assume some picturesque although grotesque 
attitude, which rather elicited applause than provoked laughter. 

By degrees the critical spectator became accustomed to the wild pecu- 
liarities of the impersonation, and was able to form a better judgment on 





THE FOOL'S REVENGE. ACT Ill, 


** Revenge upon her wronger and his order. 
Revenge in kind ; to quit him—wife for wife |” 


the art employed; at all events, he could not but acknowledge the con- 
sistency with which the peculiar embodiment was carried out, enjoy the 
artistic transitions from affected joviality to malice or savage eagerness 
for revenge, and watch every phase of the actor’s art with rapt attention 
and interest. 

The last act came; and Mr. Edwin Booth may be said to have carried 
off a veritable triumph. The force of his despair on finding that his 
beloved daughter—whom he has himself, unwittingly, assisted in abducting 
—was in momentary danger of death from poisoning, whilst he himself 
was powerless to aid or to prevent—chequered by wild hysterical efforts 
to assume the wonted manner of the jester, so as to deceive his enemies— 
swept away all doubts and hesitations, and decided that the performance 
was a very superior work of art. The word “art” is used advisedly. 
It was the elaborate art of the actor which decided the triumph of the 
evening; and when, in the altered version of the termination of the play, 
he leapt, with a yell, on the banquet-table at which his daughter was to 
have met her death, and he met his own, the applause was tumultuous. 
If, barring the novel and strange grotesqueness of Mr. Edwin Booth’s 
Bertuccio, criticism can assert its rights, it may be in the suggestion that, 
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in the scene with his fondly-loved daughter he was a little lacking in 
tenderness and pathos. é 

The success was Mr. Booth’s own, and by no means that of the play; 
although in some respects he was fairly supported—notably by Miss 





THE FOOL'S REVENGE, ACT III. 


“T am right served 
I forgot fools in silk should take precedence 
Of fools in motley. Lead the way, my lords!” 


Florence Gerard, whose impersonation of the daughter was full of graceful 
tenderness and quiet charm, not lacking in force when necessary; by 
Mr. Redmund, who evinced much vivacity as the Duke, though perhaps 
some deficiency in courtly grace; and by Mrs. Hermann Vezin, as the 
injured and avenging Duchess.—J. Paterave Simpson, 


“THE MONEY SPINNER.” 


Originally produced, Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, Friday, November Sth, 1890. 
Produced in London, St. James’ Theatre, Saturday, January 8th, 1891. 


Lord Kengussie ... Ma. Kewpa. A Porter... «+ Mr. Du Vunwey, 
Baron Croodle .,, Mr, Harg. Millicent Boycott ... Mrs. Kuwpat. 

Harold Boycott ... Mr, Jomn Craytoy. Dorinda Croodle .,. Miss Kars Parturrs, 
Julos Faubert «» Ma. Macxintosn. Margot ove . Mrs. Gastow Murray. 


Reapers of Taz Tueate are already familiar with the plot and character 
of Mr. A. W. Pinero’s new, original, and successful play. The original 
Manchester success has been emphatically confirmed by a London audience ; 
indeed it would be difficult to quote a precedent for the spontaneity of the 
enthusiasm awakened by the play as acted by as excellent a company as 
London has eyer seen. All were seen at their very best. Mrs. Kendal, as 
the affectionate and womanly wife tempted to do an unwomanly thing; 
Mr. Kendal, as the chivalrous Lord Kengussie, who no longer commits him- 
self to the jest of forgetting the name of Boycott; Mr. John Olayton, as the 
pale-faced terror-haunted man who has been unfaithful to his trust; Mr. 
Mackintosh, as the sly vengeance-loving detective who is so enamoured of 
his art that he ceases to be human; Miss Kate Phillips, as a vulgar, out- 
spoken, downright good-hearted girl, without an atom of affectation in her 
THIRD SERIES.—VOL, III, I 
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composition; Mrs. Gaston Murray, as a pleasant, philosophical, and talkative 
landlady ; and even M. De Verney, with only a few lines as a French porter, 
were one and all at their best. As to Mr. Hare’s Baron Croodle, it is so 
diverting a study, and a personation so charged with true humour and the 
spirit of the finest and most seductive caricature, that those who have 
not seen it have a rare treat in store for them. I, for one,envy them. It 
is interesting to note what is the main alteration made im the play by 
the author sinée its original production in Manchester. Then, as Mr. 
Austin Brereton told us, “the Money Spinner, to save her husband from. 
disgrace, resolves to cheat her former lover, who is about to marry her 
sister.” A most deplorable position. Now she sits down te cards deter- 
mined to try her luck, and by a sudden impulse is tempted by the devil to 
cheat when luck hasgoneagainst her. I am unable to agree with the verdict of 
those who consider that to sit out a play in which the subtlety of sin is 
elaborated involves a certain social disgrace on the audience. I heard the 
other day of a young lady refusing the part of a tainted woman because 
society would in some mysterious way connect the actress with the 
simulated sin; but for an audience to consider they are endorsing im- 
morality by witnessing a play in which sin, sorrow, and temptation are the 
main motives, is #9 my mind the sublimity of affectation. If the union of 
society with the stage so strangely mixes up personalities with art, the sooner - 
it is severed the better. The drama must be reduced to a pulp of sickly 
sentimentality if the mainstrings of action and interest are to be arrested 
in this fashion, and if we cannot forget Mr. and Mrs. Kendal and Mr. Hare: 
in Lord Kengussie Mrs. Harold Boycott and the Baron Croodle.—C. 8. 








ON AMERICA: A GREEN-ROOM LECTURE. 


By Harry Paviron. 


ADIES and Gentlemen, Soubrettes, Jeune Premiers, Heavys, and 

Drolls—you have, of late, been much America’d. You will now 

be more so’d. Iam desired to talk on America ; and asI intend some 

time or other visiting it, I consider it a subject on which I may well 
claim to speak. 

In commencing at this time of year on America, what more season- 
able than to wish you all Americarismas ? 

Let us then turn to America. Turn your backs partly upon the 
ice-bound regions of the Frigid Zone, with the North Pole somewhat on 
your 0. p., and America lies before you—a long way before you. 

Every actor, who doesn’t, should pine for the States ; pant for the 
soft Western breeze ; sigh for the pure Balm of Columbia, which restores 
grey or faded hair to its pristine beauty, promoting marvellously the 
luxuriance of its growth. Every comedian who wishes to rise should 
apply the balm. “ No actor need fear swallowing his mustaches,” raised 
by the Columbia. 

America is not on the Continent, but resembles it. Florence is a 
feature of the Continent. Florence is also a feature of America—so is 
Mrs. Florence. She has also features of her own, apart from America— 
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amusing features; to deny it were to be mighty dolor-ous and in-cents- 
able to mirth. 

America sends us her actors—actors ranking ; McKee Rankin-g in 
the first class, and what you M’Call her Booth actors—you M ’Jeska’ll 
em what else you please. Raymond has been with us, and we may 
hopefully look for Agnes and the bleeding Nun. What wonder then that 
the mummystic mind, finding great actors hail from America, dwells on 
scooting to America to be hailed great actors ! 

In the States—there are mainey states, including the State of Maine, 
the wedded state, state of bliss, state of booze, ete.-—every average 
comedian is worth at least sixty pounds per week. I have this on the 
unquestionable authority of several of the averages themselves. Do not 
forget to remember this, and stipulate for four benefits a-month. Be 
firm, or the unscrupulous manager will defraud you with but two. 
Accept three years’ salary in advance and embark fearlessly, first obtaining 
the certificate of your birth—if married, twin births ; and, having secured 
your birth right bunk ! 

And now let me ask you, let me beg of you before sailing for the 
Land of the Free, emancipate yourselves somewhat from your Old World 
habits, and acquire, if but a little, the manners and customs of the people 
whose dollars you are about to sack. 

Accustom yourselves chiefly to sit with your heels upon the mantel- 
piece ; it is deemed an insult to the man on whose hearthstone you sit not 
to place your feet beside his chimney ornaments. Practise constantly the 
graceful squirting of tobacco-juice through your front teeth; the spittoon, 
though never used, is the distinguishing article of all American institutions 
—the orator in Congress does not, as in France, ascend the tribune, he 
steps into the spittoon. Everything in the States is considered a conmn- 
drum ; if you meet a friend or acquaintance, you “ guess he’s pretty well,” 
or, ‘‘ guess he looks bilious.” When introduced to a lady, endeavour to 
guess her age—it is a breach of etiquette for a guest to omit this. States 
visitors are now seldom consumed by the natives, bui it is well to arm 
yourselves with a few bowie knives and carry a revolver in each pocket. 

Strange and peculiar as may appear these American manners and 
customs, they are none the more or less true. I speak om the testimony 
of travellers, some of whom have witnessed the departure of American 
boats from Liverpool. 

Haste, then, brother mime, haste! Pack up your hare’s-foot, and 
away! No more toil, study, and utilitarianism in Stock companies. 
You go to a land of Stars and Stripes. The American Zagle is eagerly 
awaiting you, gasping to behold your talons, to soar with you aloft, 
elevating your genius on his broad ’pinione of the press. Stay not! delay 
not! Macready, pause not! but aboard the lugger! It is “the tide in 
your affairs.” 

Clutch with a hardy hand the halyard hawser, and hoist hastily the 
eager anchor from its dank slime in river’s bed. The skipper may demurr, 
but what mattress? Out with your spankerjib-booms, and “ spreading 
every stitch of canvas to woo the freshening breeze,” with a well-hauled 
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keel, dash prowdly your well-ballasted brig o’er the foam-tipped crest of 
the ocean’s corrugations. 

Speak fearlessly to the man at the wheel, commanding the caitiff in 
well-balanced sepulchurals to “‘ steer your bark to where, in ” the language 
of the poet, “ Methodic mediocrity’s unknown ”—the happy haven of 
perception, praise, pay, pinnacled prosperity, and parts, per aspera ad 
astra, Absquatulate ! 








Our Musical-LHox. 


“LE CAID” IN ENGLISH. 


“THE CADI.” 
A Comic Opera, in Two Acts, by Awsrotsz Taomis; English Version by Antauz Marrutson, 


First produced by the Carl Rosa Company at the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, 
on Wednesday, December 8th, 1880, 





. Miss Gzororva Burws. | Fathma +“ e. Miss Litiaw pe La Roz. 
Michel ... ... .. Ma. Lesure Crorry, AliBajoun .. .. Ms. Cuartzs Lyatu. 
Aboul-y-Var ... _... Me. Swazexuz. AMnuezzin .. ... Mz. Bszgsrozp. 
Birotteau ...  .. ooo ove «. Ma. J. W. TuRwezr. 


HE charming theatre at Manchester over 
which Mr. Charles Bernard so enterpris- 
ingly presides, has been the scene of many 
an interesting first performance, but of 
no first performance, we should say, 
more interesting to musicians and the 
musical public than that which occurred 
within its walls on the 8th of last 
December. Mr. Carl Rosa then produced 
—for the first time in England—the 
earliest success of M. Ambroise Thomas, 
the French composer whose opera of 
“Mignon” is now—thanks also to Mr. 
Rosa—one of the most highly-appre- 
ciated of such works among the British 
public. “Le Caid,” it so happens, has 
several points of interest apart altogether 
from its intrinsic merit asa musical effort. 
It is interesting, to begin with, as the 
work which first brought M. Thomas into prominence, and thus en- 
couraged him to proceed with the composition of those later works 
which have made him famous alike in England and in France. M. 
Thomas’s earliest effort of importance was “ Angélique et Médor,” per- 
formed in 1843; but this was decidedly a failure, and for the next five 
years M. Thomas wrote nothing for the operatic stage. At last, however, 
on January 3rd, 1849, “ Le Caid” was given to the world, and so flatteringly 
‘was it received that the composer took heart of grace, and eventually pro- 
vided “ Hamlet,” “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and “ Wilhelm Meister” 
with those musical illustrations which have so effectually secured his 
fame. “Le Caid” has, moreover, an historical interest as well as.a 
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personal one. It may be regarded, and in fact it is regarded, as being 
perhaps the genuine original of French comic opera. To be sure, Auber 
had produced “ Fra Diavolo” nineteen years before, and “ Les Diamants de 
la Couronne” dates from 1841. Nay, it must be admitted that the 
influence of Auber is distinctly visible in the musical construction of 
“Le Caid.” At the same time, the last-named opera has more of 
the true spirit of burlesque than any of the works of Auber. “ Fra 
Diavolo” and “The Crown Diamonds” are substantial compositions 
in their way, and have a raison d’étre apart altogether from such 
parody as they contain. But “Le Caid” is parody pure and simple; 
parody is its aim and parody is its nature. It may be admired, without 
reference to that quality, as merely a light and agreeable composition, 
overflowing with liveliness and humour. But assuredly in its origin it is 
a travestie of the romantic opera of the time; and, besides paving the way 
for the more extravagant opera-bouffe of Offenbach and Lecocq, it may be 
said to have done something to make possible the “ musical drama,” as 
opposed to the old-fashioned “opera,” which Wagner has made acceptable 
in our day. 

Intrinsically, “Le Caid” is a most delightful work. It bubbles over 
with melody and fun. The key-note is struck in the tuneful and 
exhilarating overture, in which one leading motif is very brightly and 
cleverly worked out. ‘Then comes the characteristic opening chorus, 
which, with the little-scena which succeeds it—descriptive of the terror 
of the Cadi—at once seizes on the susceptibilities of the auditor, and puts 
him in the proper frame of mind for the proper enjoyment of the work. 
Nothing could be more melodious and brilliant than the opening solo of 
the heroine. The air is prettiness itself, and the vocal embroidery 
is suprisingly graceful. The travestie of Bellini and Donizetti is here 
strikingly apparent to the judicious hearer, but the number is highly 
enjoyable in itself, and could not fail to have its independent effect upon the 
most unlearned audience. Again, in the following duet between the heroand 
the heroine, we have another piece of admirable burlesque on the lengthy 
dialogues of Italian opera—with, for the multitude, the simple charm of 
the liveliness and grace in which the melody is couched. In the way 
of characteristic writing there could be nothing better than the first 
utterance of the Tambour Major, with its stirring drum accompaniment— 
unless, indeed, we give the palm to the clever bit of recitative in which 
Michel glorifies his profession and his particular position in it—in the 
latter the military colouring is very ingeniously introduced. For sheer 
comedy, again, commend us to the Intendant’s drinking-song, in which 
the orchestral accompaniment to the vocalist’s “Glug, glug, glug!” is 
truly delicious in its humour—a humour reminding us of some of 
the orchestral eccentricities which Mr. Sullivan gives us now and 
then. It is unnecessary, however, and would be unprofitable, to go 
through the whole opera. Suffice it that, musically considered, the 
work is one for which Mr. Rosa is to be thanked for making it familiar to 
the British public. It is musical champagne, but champagne of which the 
influence is abiding—a melodious draught, which cheers but not inebriates 
— a humorous libation, which puts one into a thoroughly good temper and 
keeps one there. The opera is not tuneful in the sense that Mr. Sullivan’s 
are; it is not possible, perhaps, to go away humming any special air which 
will by-and-by be ground upon the organs. But the senses have been 
delightfully titillated for a time, and the general impression is one of keen 
satisfaction. It has been impossible not to admire and to enjoy at once the 
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grace and the comicality which the composer has managed to impart to 
- the various numbers in the work. 
For the plot of the opera, and for the libretto generally, there is not so 
much to be said. M. Thomas’s skilful music is built upon a very slender 
foundation. The action of the opera is slight, and it is not assisted by a 
“book ” of any special brilliancy. The central character of the story is, of 
course, the Cadi, who, as an oppressor and a miser, is very unpopular in 
the Algerian village in which the scene of the opera is laid. So unpopular 
is he that he goes about in bodily fear of the villagers, who, in their turn, 
go about in the hope of getting opportunities of beating him. Itso happens 
that Birotteau, a Parisian coiffeur, and Virginie, a modiste, have settled in 
the village, with the view of making there the fortune they have been unable 
to make in France, and of thus securing the necessary monetary foundation 
on which to marry. It occurs to Birotteau that he can make capital out of 
the cowardice of the Cadi, whom he undertakes to rid of his tormentors for 
the sum of 20,000 francs. The Cadi jumps at the idea, but, instead of 
paying so heavy a price for the accommodation, conceives the notion of 
turning Birotteau into a son-in-law, and thus satisfying that gentleman’s 
demands. Birotteau is accordingly introduced to Fathma; but that young 
lady has already found a lover in the person of a handsome Tambour 
Major; Virginie also interposes somewhat vigorously ; and Birotteau, who 
was inclined to be faithless to his sweetheart, is forced to decline the 
alliance that has been suggested. He succeeds, however, in securing the 
20,000 francs, and, in return for them, he presents the Cadi with a bottle of 
his “ hair restorer,” the “ lion pomade ”—an unexpected dénouement, which 
does not, however, altogether repay an audience for the attention with which 
it has followed the process of the drama. One is glad to know that Virginie 
and Birotteau have obtained their marriage-money, but it is impossible to 
avoid the sensation that the game has not been worth the candle. 
It should be mentioned that, prominent in the opera, though scarcely 
indispensable to the plot, is the Cadi’s Intendant (or superintendent, as 
he calls himself), who supplies what may be called the low comedy of the 
work. This character is enacted by our old friend Mr. Charles Lyall, 
who contrives to make him, on the whole, an amusing figure. Admirably 
dressed and “‘ made up,” Mr. Lyall gives all possible force and unction to 
such witticisms as he has to utter, and his singing is made all the 
more humorous by the clever advantage that he takes of his own vocal 
deficiencies. This is especially seen in the drinking-song above referred 
to. For the rest, Virginie has in Miss Georgina Burns a thoroughly 
competent interpreter, both vocally and histrionically. The lady invests 
the réle with all desirable mock tenderness and mock indignation, and her 
vocalisation throughout is what the wsthetic would no doubt call 
“consummate.” The part is full of the musical embroidery to which 
allusion has been made, and in this species of work Miss Burns, who 
boasts a most agreeable light soprano, is a thorough artist. I do not, 
personally, care for the quality of voice of which Mr. J. W. Turner is the 
possessor, but it must be acknowledged that it is well adapted to the réle 
here undertaken, and that, in the matter of technique, Mr. Turner is too 
experienced to go wrong. His acting is altogether excellent. Mr. Crotty 
looks the Tambour Major to admiration, and is an able vocalist, but his 
lower register is not strong or full enough to allow him to do perfect 
justice to the music of his part. Nevertheless, there are occasions during 
the opera on which he is decidedly successful. Mr. Snazelle has not quite 
#0 prominent a place in the performance as might be supposed, but he 
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makes the most of his opportunities, and in certain situations his acting 
is especially praiseworthy; his singing is careful and acceptable. 

On the whole I do not anticipate for “Le Caid” in English a very 
great popular success. It is hardly what the British public is accustomed 
to, and for that reason alone it may fail to draw good audiences, either 
now or by-and-by. The playgoer of to-day has been educated in the 
schools of Offenbach and Sullivan, and he requires not only bright and 
lively music, but a story which shall have plenty of “go,” and a libretto 
which shall have plenty of vivacity. He has got used, besides, to plenty 
of the female element, either among the principals or in the chorus; and 
in “ The Cadi” the.chorus is not only wholly masculine, but comparatively 
in the background of the piece. In other words, the attractiveness of 
**The Cadi” lies almost entirely in the music, and will consequently appeal 
almost entirely to those who can appreciate that sort of thing so highly as 
to be willing to close their eyes to the shortcomings of the plot and the 
libretto. I sincerely hope that such people are sufficiently numerous to 
induce Mr. Rosa at any rate to keep “The Cadi” in his répertoire, and to 
produce it as often as circumstances may allow.—W. Davenport ADaMs. 








Our Ommnbus-Hox. 


HAVE received the following congratu- 
latory letter from a cheery Irishman, 
which I am vain enough to print as an 
example of some consoling jam to make 
many a pill of disappointment go down: 
“As a reader of Tue TuearRe since it 
first appeared in monthly numbers, 
perhaps you will allow me to thank you 
for the really excellent Christmas 
Number of that periodical. I had long 
cherished a hope that some day I might 
hold in my hand a Christmas Number 
of THe TuHearTre, and at last that hope 
has been realised in a manner which 
exceeds my most sanguine expectations. 
I must confess toa pang of regret on 
noticing the thread of disappointment 
which is woven through ‘A Word from the Editor,’ in the December 
number. I find by it that the subscription list is not what it ought to be. 
Why this is so, I cannot conceive. Surely it is the interest of every reader 

of Tue TxxEatre to establish it on a firm footing, for the simple reason that 
he can then look forward with confidence to a monthly fand of information 

and unalloyed pleasure.. For those who, like myself, love the dramatic art, 
and hold its exponents in the highest esteem, I consider it should be to 
them—as to me—a self-imposed duty to extend the circulation of a magazine 
which is a credit to a noble art, and likely to place that art in a proper 
light before those to whom, as yet, its charms and healthful influence are 
unknown. But then there are grumblers in the camp—persons who, if 
they got Taz Tuzarre gratis, would have the audacity to ask for payment 
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for the favour they conferred on the proprietor by taking it! These are 
the kind of people who ask for two photographs. Would they kindly use 
their brains—I do not say they have not got the like, but their complaints 
would seem to indicate as much—and solve the conundrum: How can 
you get four shillings’ worth (to say nothing of letterpress or autograph) 
for one shilling ? When there were two photographs in Tue THeEatre, I was 
always of the opinion that the Editor must have been some relation of a 
countryman of mine, who, when asked how he managed to sell his butter 
one penny per pound under cost price, said that it was the quantity he sold 
made it pay! And, indeed, I’m afraid the present Editor is too open- 
handed, for how Tue THEaTRE, in its present form, can be issued—even in 
these days of cheap literature—for a shilling, is still a mystery to me. 
However, thank goodness these grumblers can be counted on one’s fingers, 
and their miserable drivelling goes for naught. But still, when one is 
doing one’s best to please, it must be hard to find even a few malcontents 
howling. Let us hope, however, that we have heard the last. of these 
complaints, and that with the February number we may hear the glad 
news that the circulation of THe THEaTRE has been doubled.” I hope so 
too.—[C. 8.] 


The play of “ Adrienne Lecouvreur,” as performed by Madame Modjeska, 
has been adapted by Mr. H. Hermann, the acting-manager of the Court 
Theatre, and member of the Dramatic Author’s Society; but I believe that 
Mr. Hermann is not responsible for the verse translations of Lafontaine’s 
fable, “Les Deux Pigeons,” or the denunciatory passage from “ Phédre.” 


Miss Clara Vesey, so long connected with Miss Emily Soldene’s opera- 
bouffe company, has been recently married to a Mr. Hoffmeister, the son of 
a wealthy Hamburg merchant. 


Mr. Lester Wallack has purchased the site for a new theatre farther 
“up town” than that which at present bears his name. The proposed 
building is to be completed and opened in October. 


The first night of Mr. Merivale’s “ Forget-me-not,” in New York, was 
the occasion of a brilliant gathering within the walls of “ Wallack’s.” The 
play, which was received with the utmost enthusiasm, afforded Miss Rose 
Coghlan the opportunity of making a distinct hit as Stephanie de 
Movarirht. 


Now that everyone is talking of Miss Litton’s clever performance of 
Miss Peggy in “ The Country Girl” at the Gaiety—a personation brimming 
over with sparkle and humour—it may be interesting to hear what the 
critics thought of Mrs. Jordan when she resumed the part of Peggy at 
Drury Lane on the 17th of September, 1807: “Her person is a little 
decreased in size, but her inimitable powers are still the same. Nature 
speaks through her, and there can be no satiety in the enjoyment of her 
acting. The nature which appears in her will be found, however, by the 
critical eye not to be that portion of it which is strictly consistent with the 
age of Peggy. Mrs. Jordan’s study has been children, and you see her in 
‘The Country Girl’ and in ‘The Trip to Scarborough’ full of those childish 
acts which are peculiar to froward schoolgirls not exceeding the age of 
twelve or thirteen. This is the principle of her xction; the copy is perfect. 
Parents remember it with delight, and all men .vcognise the truth of these 
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traits of infantine character with so much admiration as to forget they do 
not belong to the time of life of Peggy or Miss Hoyden. To those who 
thoroughly consider the subject no hyper-criticism will appear in these 
remarks, nor are they calculated to detract from Mrs. Jordan’s merits as 
not to leave her an actress unique in excellence. It seems to us that a little 
rouge would not be out of character on the cheeks of a country girl.” The 
critics of those days were, I fear, a little ruder than they are in our own. 
-For instance, it is said: “Mr. Holland was pompously announced in 
Belville for the first time, after having been two years at grass. The 
provincial farmers have sent him up in good condition.” 


I do not think it is generally known that the historical dramas written 
by Tom Taylor have been published by Messrs. Chatto and Windus of 
Piccadilly, and may be obtained in a handy and readable form. In the 
series will be found “The Fool’s Revenge,” recently acted at the 
Princess’s Theatre, so students can compare it with Victor Hugo’s “ Le Roi 
s’Amuse,” and contrast the jester Triboulet with Bertuccio. 


Another charming little book has just been given to the world by 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus, namely, the lighter “ Songs and Poems,” 
written by the late Mr. J. R. Planché between the years 1819 and 1879. 
“Tf the book,” says Mrs. Mackarness, who has strung together these beads 
from her father’s song necklace, “‘is only bought by those who loved the 
author and appreciated his talents, both mine and the publisher’s aim will 
be fully realised.” 


If the poor little children are sick, and in consequence miss the treat of 
the pantomime this year, some one should hurry off to Fleet Street 
(Messrs. Dean and Son, 160a, Fleet Street) to buy the whole series of the 
Home Pantomime Toy Books. They are capital fun, and I am an eye- 
witness to the fact that they delight small and big children as well. 


I have been asked to preserve in Tz THEatRzE a brief critical comparison 
between the Adrienne Lecouvreur of Sarah Bernhardt and Helena Modjeska. 
“The love of Maurice de Saxe, as shown by Sarah Bernhardt seemed an 
excitement : with Modjeska it is arelief. The French actress who played 
an actress loved with all the fever, the hunger, and the abandon of her 
nature. Her restlessness found its pleasure in new distress. It soothed 
her to get away from the stage in order to plunge in more dissipation and 
intrigue. Her nature wanted the romance that such distractions occasion- 
ally give. It was not stage-love she sighed for, but an enthusiasm or 
heart-feeling that would be very like the stage. The love for Maurice de 
Saxe, however, as displayed by Madame Modjeska, is something very 
different indeed. To indulge in it seems to take her away from the tinsel 
and tawdry surroundings of the profession of an actress. It makes her 
breathe a purer atmosphere, and think of something real and not artificial. 
It satisfies her like gazing on a beautiful landscape, or inhaling the fresh 
air of the country. It removes her from the heavy mist she breathes daily, 
the jealousies, the arrogance, the bickerings, and the intrigues that cling 
to the art she practises; and when she loves the young lieutenant who has 
rescued her, she comes out of herself, and so far as innoeence is concerned 
is regenerated and becomes a child again.” 
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An enthusiastic article on Modjeska appears in the January number of 
the “St. James’s Magazine,” signed “John Forbes Robertson.” Bold 
metaphor is employed in the description of the death-scene in Adrienne 
Lecouvreur: “ A white lily buffeted on its stalk by a cruel wind might 
symbolise her agony, as the leaping up against a darkling rock of ashapely 
storm-swayed jet of sea-foam might on its subsidence be likened to her 
death.” 







































Mr. Henry Neville has accepted an engagement at the Princess’s 
Theatre, and will probably play a round of his favourite characters, such 
as Bob Brierly, Harry Dunbar, and Lord Clancarty, at the termination of 
the engagement of Mr. Edwin Booth, which will not close until March. 


Everyone will wish good luck to Mr. Edward Compton, who starts for a 
round of the provinces with a capital comedy company and a selection of 
good old plays. Mr. Compton proposes to appear as Malvolio, Touchstone, 
Dr. Pangloss, Ollapod, Mawworm, Acres, Tony Lumpkin, etc., fortified with 
the traditions and method of his excellent father. Mr. Edward Compton’s 
Malvolio was very successful indeed in America. Stratford-on-Avon will 
be visited, if all be well, on Shakespeare’s Birthday. 


A book entitled “Old Drury Lane,” that begins : “I was born at Thame, 
in Oxfordshire, in the year 1807, and received my education at Queen 
Elizabeth’s Latin School, Southwark”—must of necessity be a curious pro- 
duction. It is not until the reader gets to the 213th page that he discovers 
anything about Drury Lane, being meanwhile inclined, whilst wading 
through disconnected anecdotes, to be as rude as Hamlet, and say: 
“‘Begin! leave thy damnable (pre-)faces and begin.” Mr. Edward 
Stirling has, however, tumbled together a mass of facts and personal 
recollections that only require arrangement, order, system, editing, and @ 
wholesale peppering of dates in every chapter. The spelling of some of the 
mames is extraordinary. Ben Smythson becomes Smithson; Canaletto is 
Oanaletti; we have Nitocrius for Nitocris; Mr. Wallerstein is called 
‘Wallenstein; and poor Arthur Matthison is called Matthewson. The book 
is published by Chatto and Windus, and the index is excellent. I look in 
vain for an account of the Drury Lane Fund. 


“Michel Strogoff” will be produced at the Adelphi early in March. 
All so far looks remarkably well and promising for a drama of spectacle, 
sensation, and interest. The Brothers Gatti have in this matter dis- 
tinguished themselves as diplomatists. First of all it was emphatically a 
wise step to engage Mr. Charles Warner for a character that seems made for 
him,and which he has studied from the novel of Jules Verne and from frequent 
visits to the play as represented in Paris. Next, Mr. James Fernandez is 
the man of all others for the really fine part of the villain; Miss Gerard and 
Mrs. Hermann Vezin could not be excelled in this instance as the repre- 
sentatives of tender sympathetic interest and passionate force. But best 
notion of all was it to ask Mr. Henry J. Byron to adapt the play, and, not 
only that, but to take the part of the journalist, on whom the comic interest 
of the drama depends. Mr. Byron, as author and actor, cuts the Gordian 
knot of difficulty. He is an actor; he has been a journalist. He under- 
stands the stage as well as any man living, and whatever he does will 
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assuredly be in the best taste so far as the professions of acting and 
journalism are concerned. Mr. Byron’s services are invaluable in this 
curious predicament ; and he is emphatically the right man in the right 
place. The elaborate scenery will be by Mr. Beverley. Mr. Warner will 
undertake the stage-management of the drama, with Mr. John Cormack—the 
veteran—to assist him with the drilling and grouping of supernumeraries. 


London is at last to have a panorama worthy of a great metropolis, and 
Leicester Square promises to revive the glories of Burford’s Panorama of 
old. The site of the grand panorama of “ Balaclava” is old Saville House, 
and it will be produced on a magnificent scale, similar in design and idea 
to the wonderful panorama of the siege of Paris in the Champs Elysées. I 
have already seen the preliminary touches of the noble canvas, reproduced 
from sketches by Gerome and the Parisian artists MM. Poilpot and Jacob; 


but when the effects are turned on and we perceive the full art of deception, . 


when real properties are added in the intervening space between spectator 
and canvas, I expect, sightseers will be startled and delighted. The enter- 
prise is due to Parisian art and Parisian commerce. The painting will be 
completed at the end of the month, and the opening-day will follow soon 
after. Mr. Alfred Thompson is aiding the directorate in giving London a 
really magnificent show. 


Saville House was formerly the residence of the patriotic Sir George 
Saville, who introduced the Catholic Relief Bill, which led to the Gordon 
Riots in 1780. It is frequently confounded with Leicester House, which it 
adjoined. The house in the Gordon Riots was stripped of its valuable 
furniture, books, and pictures, and the iron rails were torn from the front 
of the house and used by the mob as weapons. Saville House was rebuilt 
early in the present century, and became an exhibition place. Miss Linwood 
exhibited her needlework here from 1800 to 1845, and it was called the 
Linwood Gallery. Various shows followed, including a moving panorama 
of the Mississippi River and a series of views of New Zealand. For 
upwards of sixty years Saville House owed allegiance to the showman, and 
in my younger days I often dined at The Shades, and, seated on the top of a 
four-wheeled cab, I saw the place burned down in two hours in 1865. The 
proposed Denmark Theatre and Winter Garden on the site never came to 
anything, but now the Panorama of Balaclava will fill an empty space, and 
be one of the attractions of London. Burford’s panorama was on the north- 
east corner of the square, on the site now oecupied by the Roman Catholic 
church dedicated to Notre Dame de France, under the ministration of 
the Marist Fathers. 


At this time of the year children, old and young, are taught to dance, 
Parents are eagerly seeking for professors of deportment who can instruct 
the girls and boys and make them proficient in the vacillating valse, the 
seductive schottische, and the peripatetic polka. I fear that my dancing- 
days are over, but if I were asked to recommend a professor of the 
terpsichorean art and an academy equally distinguished for its neophytes 
and negus, I should certainly give the address of Mr. Samuel Slithery, of 
King William Street, Strand. This eminent professor has changed his 
name recently, but was originally known as Mr. J. L. Toole, of the Folly 
Theatre. He gives lessons every evening and each Saturday afternoon 
throughout the holidays; his terms are moderate, and the moral tone of 
the establishment is unexceptionable. 
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I have received an admirable little book that will delight all who are 
patrons of the “ Theatre Royal Back Drawing-Room.” It is called “ Home 
Theatricals Made Easy; or, Busy, Happy, and Merry” (Roberts and Co., 
Essex Street, Strand), by two extremely clever young ladies, the Misses 
Frances and Alice Callow. The authoresses of this useful text-book are at 
once dramatists, artists, and practical stage-managers. They give you words 
to learn, pictures to look at, and inform you how to turn a parlour into a 
playhouse without any damage whatever or ruinous expense. <A cheerful, 
homelike, unaffected tone pervades the book; and though I venture to 
think that some of the speeches in the charades are too long, the practical 
hints at the end of every play are invaluable. ‘“ The Girls of England,” to 
whom the book is dedicated, ought to be very much obliged to their bright 
and clever sisters. 


Miss Genevieve Ward, on landing in America, published the following 

‘“ card,” so you will see that the “ Forget-Me-Not ” excitement is not yet at 
an end: “To managers, actors, and the public.—I have crossed the ocean 
at this inclement season to protect my purchased right of exclusive pro- 
duction of ‘ Forget-Me-Not’ against the deliberate piracy of Lester Wallack 
and Theodore Moss, Iam preparing papers for an injunction against them, 
and shall push my legal redress with vigour. Meanwhile, I beg to say that 
neither Mr. Wallack nor Mr. Moss has any right to ‘ Forget-Me-Not,’ and 
further, I will enjoin every manager and actor in the country who attempts 
to play my piece. I have this day concluded to play the piece in all the 
large cities, beginning in the City of New York, at an early date, under 
the management of Colonel William E. Sinn.—Geryevirve Warp. Dated 
December 27th, 1880.”—Why not settle the matter by acompromise ? Miss 
Genevieve Ward might play Stephanie de Mohrivart and Miss Rose Coghlan 

Anne-Mie. Nothing could be better. 


Mr. William Winter, poet and critic, of New York, a writer with a 
charming style and ever-graceful fancy, has sung in his own gentle way 
about Lilian Neilson, and calls her “ Fidéle.” This tender lyric is printed 
in William Winter’s poems, just published by Osgood and Co., of Boston. 


FIDELE. 
Diep Avcust 15TH, 1880. 


With fairest flowers, 
While summer lasts, and I live here, Fidéle, 
T’ll sweeten thy sad grave. SHAKESPEARE, 


And ob, to think the sun can shine, 

The birds can sing, the flowers can bloom, 
And she, whose soul was all divine, 

Be darkly mouldering in the tomb. 


That o'er her head the night-wind sighs, 
And the sad cypress droops and moans ; 

That night has veiled her glorious eyes, 
And silence hushed her heavenly tones. 


That those sweet lips no more can smile, 
Nor pity’s tender shadows chase, 
With many a gentle childlike wile, 
The rippling laughter o’er her face. 


That dust is on the burnished gold 
That fi round her royal head ; 

That her t heart is dead and cold— 
Her form of fire and beauty dead ! 

Roll on, gray earth and shining star, 
And coldly mock our dreams of bliss ; 

There’s little glory left to mar, 

Nor any grief more black than this ! 
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Miss Harriett Jay, authoress and actress, has arranged a provincial tour 
during the spring of 1881. She will appear in “‘ The Queen of Connaught,” 
a drama founded on her own novel, and in Mr. Robert Buchanan’s poetical 
play, “The Nine Days’ Queen.” 


Mr. D. H. Harkins, an American actor of repute, who has for many 
months been performing successfully in the English provinces, appeared 
“for the first time on any stage” as Virginius, in Knowles’s play, at the 
Theatre Royal, Nottingham, on Friday, December 24th. The performance 
was unequal here and there, but on the whole it ranks at any rate with 
the representations given by Messrs. Dillon, Creswick, and others in this 
‘country. I understand that Mr. Harkins, when in America, played Othello 
to the Iago of Mr. Booth for one hundred nights consecutively, and it would 
have been interesting to have seen him in that character at the Princess’s. 
Mr. Harkins returns to America in the autumn. 


There is something trustful and pathetic in the announcement that 
Miss Isabel Bateman, in accordance with her dead mother’s wish, will carry 
on the management of the Sadler’s Wells Theatre. So young a manageress 
has seldom stepped forward to brave the storm of chance and circumstance. 
Apart from the respect in which the Bateman family is held, all loyal and 
chivalrous playgoers will no doubt make it a matter of duty to give a 
helping hand to so modest and accomplished a young lady. 


On the Thursday preceding New Year’s Day, the Hampstead Amateur 
Dramatic Society gave an invitation performance at St. George’s Hall. 
This society, which has been in existence but three or four years, has 
already achieved great success, and may now be justly considered one of 
the leading clubs of the metropolis. The pieces selected for representation 
were the farce, “ A Dodge for a Dinner,” and Horace Wigan’s adaptation 
of “Nos Intimes,” entitled “ Friends or Foes.” In the former Mr. Mark 
Keogh, as the adventurer Hopkins, was the life of the piece, keeping the 
audience in continuous laughter from the rise to the fall of the curtain. In 
the comedy, Mr. F. Macey, as Mr. Union, deserves much praise. He is pos- 
sessed of unusual pathetic power, which he knows well how to use. The 
part of Yielding, played by Mr. Gottschalk, was a remarkably clever piece of 
character-acting, yet without exaggeration, Mr. G. Fox was very good as 
Dr. Bland. Miss Carlotta Addison, in the réle of Mrs. Union, was admirable 
—in fact, the part seemed written for her, so well did she catch all the 
telling points. The other characters were ably filled. An excellent 
amateur orchestra, under Mr. A. Deane, added greatly to the evening’s 
enjoyment. 


Many of our actors and actresses have distinguished themselves in 
other ways besides their histrionic art, notably painting and drawing, but 
few seem to have come before the public as novel writers, and I am glad 
to see that Mr. Edmund Leathes has made a step in this direction. His 
novel, “The Actor’s Wife” (Samuel Tinsley and Co.), will interest most 
people, and especially those connected with the stage, as he mentions 
several well-known characters under assumed names. It is written in 
rather a straggling style, and would have gained by being condensed into 
two volumes instead of three. He is also rather fond of leading one’s eyes 
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to a tableau which ends in nothing, and of coining new words, which are 
decidedly not euphonious, if descriptive. The following passage is curious 
enough : 

- I always contend that a seat on horseback, like handling a foil or throwing a 


fly, and I could give several other parallels, comes naturally to some people who 
are born with a large bump of instinctive stickonitiveness. 


The eldest son and youngest daughter of Dion Boucicault are destined 
for the stage, and purpose following it as a profession. Dot Boucicault 
has already broken the ice successfully, and will probably blossom into an 
Irish comedian after his father’s pattern. Miss Boucicault is only fourteen, 
and is said to be “a tall likeness of her mother, with decided promise of 
tragic power.” In another year the young lady will commence active study 
of her art. Unless I am mistaken, the popular Dion has several Irish 
dramas in his portfolio. 


A man who had been in Sheridan’s employ, but whom he had been 
compelled to discharge on account of habitual drunkenness, one day met 
Sheridan, and in whining tones begged a small sum, as he was “ cleaned out.’ 
* What is the use of my giving you a small sum?” asked Sheridan; “if I 
give you anything you will spend it in drink.” “ Not this time, sir,” . 
returned the man. “ Look, sir,” showing his tattered coat, “I want to get 
a decent coat.” “Coat?” said Sheridan. “Ah! well, you see I can’t 
trust you with money. Be here to-morrow morning, and I'll bring you a 
coat.” Accordingly, the man came, and Sheridan, accompanied by a friend, 
soon made his appearance, and he handed the man the promised coat. 
The man put it on, and found it would fit, but was very short. However, 
he thanked Sheridan and walked off. ‘“ Yes,” said Sheridan’s friend, “ it’s 
a@ good coat, but it’s so confoundedly short.” ‘“ That’s true,” returned 
Sheridan, “but it will be long enough, I'll warrant, before he gets 
another.” 


It was not likely that Lilian Adelaide Neilson would be allowed to rest 
long where they recently laid her in the Brompton Cemetery without some 
fitting memorial to mark the spot of her abiding-place and to denote the 
affection in which she was held. An old and valued friend has generously 
taken upon himself to perform the sacred duty, which others must envy 
him, and for many weeks past—long before Christmas—a very handsome 
monument has headed the grave of this beautiful and accomplished artist. 
It consists of a bold and imposing cross, hewn out of white granite, very 
simple indeed, but in admirable taste. Equally to be commended for grace 
and simplicity is the short and touching inscription at the foot of the cross : 


En Zobing Memory of 
ADELAIDE NEILSON. 
Diep Avevst 15, 1880. 
GirTrp aND BEAavrirFvt. 
RESTING. 


Mr. David James will be out of the bills at the Vaudeville for a month, 
and when he returns will revive that capital drama, “ Tweedie’s Rights,” 
by Mr. James Albery. 
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A friend has copied for me the following epitaph on James Quin, in 
Bath Cathedral, by David Garrick : 
The tongue which set the table in a roar, 
And charm’d the public ear, is heard no more; 
Clos’d are those eyes, the harbingers of wit, 
Which spake, before the tongue, what Shakespeare writ ; 
Cold is that hand which, living, was stretch’d forth 
At friendship’s call to succour modest worth. 
Here lies James Quin; deign, reader, to be taught, 
Whate’er thy strength of body, force of thought, 
In nature’s happiest mould} however cast, 
To this conclusion must thou come at last. 


Link by link the chain of pleasant memories is broken. In the bright 
sunshine of our brief summer was Lilian Adelaide Neilson laid at rest, 
she so young, so beautiful. As the grave closed over her there passed 
away another celebrated actress, Mrs. Charles Kean, ripe in years, loved 
and respected. How strange! The youngest and the oldest of these 
queens of tragedy fell, as it were, side by side. Then an accident, poor 
Chaffes Harcourt was carried from the theatre to the hospital, the 
hospital tothe grave. Zealous and hard-worker as he was in his profession, 
he yet found time to play another part. Many of those hours which might 
have been given to rest or pleasure must have been his busy working-time. 
To help the cause of the widow and the orphan, the aged or the sick, he was 
ever ready to work with true love and charity. Of these their record has 
been given in verse and prose. 


Ere the year closed upon us the reaper hurried on his work. From 
New Zealand came the news of the death of Mrs. Edmund Fitzwilliam. As 
Ellen Chaplin she made her début at the Adelphi Theatre in 1841; she 
acted Ganem in Albert Smith’s burlesque of “The Forty Thieves,” when 
Mr. and Mrs. Keeley made that venture in management at the Lyceum 
which proved such a great success. When Mr. Buckstone became manager 
of the Haymarket Theatre, Ellen Chaplin, then Mrs. Edmund Fitzwilliam. 
joined the company, and became the soubrette of all the old comedies, 
There was a sprightliness and archness of manner about her which fitted 
these old plays. When, in 1875, the Haymarket company acted at Croydon, 
their own speculation, Mrs. Edmund Fitzwilliam made her first trial in a 
new line of character, exchanging Lucy for Mrs. Malaprop, Lady Sneerwell 
for Mrs.Candour. Her success induced her to accept an engagement with 
Lewis, of the Academy of Music, Melbourne, for “first old women;” 
there she remained twelve months, and subsequently joined Mr. and Mrs. 
Lingard’s company, her first and last appearance with them being Clarissa 
Champneys, Miss Larkin’s character in “ Our Boys.” Ill-health necessitated 
rest at times, but her energy tried hard to battle with it. The last night 
she acted she was ill and feeble; but, once on the stage, she went through 
her part with much of her usual cheery voice and manner; the play over, 
she fainted. The end was near; she prayed that it might come while those 
kind friends, Mr. and Mrs. Lingard and their company, were still at 
Auckland. It came; and they buried her, with all loving tenderness, far 

away from home and kindred. 


Miss Oliver—no; we all called you Patty Oliver—for some long time 
—too long—we have missed your pretty face, your pleasant smile, and now 
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we know that we shall never look on them again. In those old Lyceum 
days of Vestris and Charles Mathews we remember you so pretty and so 
graceful. We followed you with that compact little party, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Matthews, Roxby, and Charles Mathews, when you migrated to 
Drury Lane. We saw you at the Strand in those early days of the 
Swanborough management; and we have often—ah, very often !—visited 
you at your little home, The-Royalty, where you made such a pleasant 
hostess. “ Pretty See-usan don’t say no” comes back to us; it haunts us. 
We hear that trill upon the p-r-r-r-etty, and we remember how we 
applauded you; how you sang the song again and again until you were 
fairly tired out. You shed an air of"tefinement over all you did. Such was 
your artistic life. Those who knew you in your home knew you as a 
thorough gentlewoman in heart and feeling. ° 


And yet another death to thin the ranks on the last day of the year. 
Mr. Stoyle has gone from his merry playfellows. Acting on the 30th; 
dead on the 31st. Laughter holding both his sides, and then suddenly 
hushed. Mr. Stoyle was originally a local favourite at Bradford in York- 
shire, and first appeared at the Strand Theatre in Mr. Craven’s drama, 
* Mill White;” he showed strong comic humour, as well as marked power in 
character-acting ; but combining singing with his acting he found a wider 
range for his talents by joining the English Opera Company. As Prince: 
Paul in “The Grand Duchess” he made a marked success, singing the 
music so perfectly. At the Alhambra he was a favourite in some of their 
spectacular burlesque operas. At the Imperial his last success seemed 
as if it would be his greatest: “ Billee Taylor” was running merrily along 


and “ All for the sake of Eliza” was whistled all over London. Mr. Stoyle 
will be missed and regretted; but as we drop out of our places others 
fill the gap. Let kind-hearted readers send what they can afford to Mr. 
Edward Ledger, “ Era” Office, Wellington Street, who is the treasurer to 
a fund for the support of poor Stoyle’s widow and children. 


Alas! our death-roll is not complete. To it must now be added the 
name of Mrs. Sidney Frances Bateman, the manageress of the Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre, who has gone to join her popular husband, the good old 
“Colonel,” as he was called, and who leaves behind her an affectionate 
family and an honoured name. If ever a woman loved the art and worked 
for it with a man’s energy and high purpose it was Mrs. Bateman. The 
good work she began at the Lyceum she intended to finish at Sadler’s 
Wells, and just as she was beginning to see the promised fruit of all her 
industry she was cut off, to the unspeakable sorrow of her family. The 
stage can ill afford to spare such good and sincere friends to it as was 
Mrs. Bateman. Her heart was in her work—too much so, in fact, for she 
broke down under a burden that was almost too great for any woman to 
bear. We shall miss her bright expressive face and earnest hopefulness 
as she talked of a future for herself and loved ones without a shadow of 
despair. Mrs. Bateman and her husband rest with us in old England far 
away from the “ Maryland! my Maryland!” to which their hearts often 
turned in their exile. 
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